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EMILY CONNOR 


and The Marchbanks Press 


BY MARY KINGSBURY 


IN the vast stream of printing which inundates the United sole i 
there is mingled, to the delight and gratification of those#who tégard 


printing as an art, the issue of certain notable presses whieh by 4ts con- 
sistent excellence serves to improve the main sources’and purify the 
entire current. Owned and directed by both men and women with ideals 
of fine printing, such presses set the standards of design, typography, and 
presswork by which the whole of modern printing may be measured 
and judged. Among these the private press has, of course, a special 
significance. Initiated generally by the creative artist seeking to express 
himself in type, ink and paper, unhampered by outside interference or 
considerations of profit making, its output, while small, makes an im- 
portant cultural contribution of continuous value. 

But, however important the contribution of the private press to the 
art of printing, it is extremely limited. Julius Rodenberg, German author- 
ity on private presses has said, “They are interested in making what are, 
to them, beautiful books. But they are books which do not in the re- 
motest way touch the common life—they appeal to a very small number 
of exquisites.” | 

Of far greater significance to the art of printing is the type of com- 
mercial press that, operating somewhat in the spirit of the private press, 
produces a consistently distinctive variety of work which enters the 
main arteries of everyday life in sizeable volume. That there are numer- 
ous such presses in the United States today is due primarily to the 
ability and integrity of a relatively small group of practical idealists of 
past and present printing renown. High on the list of these are the late 
Hal Marchbanks and his successor, Emily E. Connor. 


Emily Connor (above) and Hal Marchbanks (right) drawn by their friend Fred Cooper. 
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The Marchbanks Press was established by Hal Marchbanks thirty- 
five years ago on the top floor of a small brick office-loft building at 
114 East 13th Street, New York, where it still is. In 1914 good taste in 
printing for commerce was a rare quality. Despite the fine work of 
Theodore de Vinne and D. B. Updike from the middle and late 19th 
century on, American presses were on the whole turning out a debased 
product, and New York City was no exception. Hal Marchbanks brought 
to his print shop high ideals of the purpose and composition of fine print- 
ing and sound practical knowledge of methods for producing it. He 
speedily attracted the attention of publishers and buyers of printing dis- 
satisfied with the uninspired work prevalent at the time. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, celebrated advertising executive of the same period and one of 
Hal’s closest friends, wrote at the time of Hal’s death, “Marchbanks was 
a pioneer, and even today, when there are so many more printers who 
take their work seriously, his work stands out, distinctive and satisfying.” 

A short time after Hal Marchbanks opened his press on East 13th 
Street, Emily Connor, then a girl in her early teens, was recommended 
to him by a friend to fill a position made vacant by an ungrateful 
scoundrel whom Hal suspected of stealing the petty cash. The recom- 
mendation was not at first favorably considered, because Hal, a pro- 
fessional bachelor, didn’t want a female around his print shop and said 
so. Nevertheless, Emily applied for the job in person, and got it. Fred 
Cooper, well-known artist and writer and another of Hal’s close friends, 
relates with evident retrospective relish of the moment, that on one 
occasion when he was praising Emily’s competence to Hal, Hal replied 
that she was “the best man in the place.” When Hal died in 1934, Emily 
took over the direction of the Press and became president and part 
owner of the corporation. 

It is extremely doubtful if careful planned selection of a successor to 
Hal Marchbanks could have done better than chance did in bringing 
Emily Connor into the organization. Although at the commencement 
of her career she was completely untrained in the art and craft of fine 
printing, a distinct flair for the work, coupled with an exceptional en- 
dowment of brains and common sense, engaged Hal's attention almost 
from the start and he became her willing tutor. He instilled in her the 
principles of simplicity of typography, suitability to purpose, and per- 
fection of presswork, which he maintained were the primary and cardinal 
virtues of fine printing. 

Of Emily’s native ability and achievements, Fred Cooper says, “There 
is nothing synthetic about Emily's good taste in printing. From the start 
she showed a latent instinct for it. I recall an incident that demonstrates 
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it very well. A group of us were selecting examples of printing for an 
exhibit. Emily watched the procedure with intense interest. Afterwards 
she drew me aside and questioned the near unanimity of our choices. 
I asked her to show me how she would have done it. She made her own, 
very creditable, selections, explaining her reasons. I pointed out a basic 
difference in our approach: the recognition of the humanity in the 
work; whether or not the specimen showed the loving care of the crafts- 
man, a joy of individual execution, as work from the hand, which print- 
ing is, should demonstrate. She got it immediately. From that time on 
I never saw her make a mistake in the many years I have known her. 
Her cultural blossoming came under Hal’s tutelage. She received from 
him a legacy of good taste and a knowledge of processes and she has 
carried the banner ever since. Life has put her in a spot where her cul- 
ture is dispersed to many people; many look to her for guidance, and it 
is a fortunate thing that this is so.” 

With genuine humility, Emily Connor attributes her success in the 
field of printing to the education she received from Hal Marchbanks. 
And with a modesty characteristic of everything she does, she places 
the credit for the continuing eminence of the Press on its excellent 
working organization, most of which was trained by Hal. The fact is 
Hal died at the height of the Great Depression and the finances of his 
press had not escaped the devastating effects of those difficult years. 
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Also, he was a man of the so-called “artistic temperament” and it is a 
great question as to how successfully one of his intensely individualistic 
determination might have been able to adjust to the changing times in 
advertising-printing which figures so largely in the work of a press like 
Marchbanks. The more flexible and practical qualities which Emily 
possesses were called into service long before Hal died. Be that as it 
may, the fame of the Marchbanks Press has spread in the fifteen years 
it has been under Emily’s direction and it has flourished. The work pro- 
duced under her knowing hand speaks for itself. The range is wide. It 
includes privately printed books of many types; Countryman Press and 
Limited Editions Club publications; promotion series for the Medallic 
Art Company, illustrated catalogues for the Buchholz Galleries and 
other 57th Street art establishments; work for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Frick Collection; programs, bulletins and other printing 
for the Harvard Club, The Century Association and the New York Uni- 
versity Hall of Fame; illustrated brochures and circulars for the Mutual 
Broadcasting Company, National Paper Trade, and Fuel Engineer- 
ing Company; Parke-Bernet Galleries announcements, anniversary and 
Christmas books (a type of work Marchbanks does exceedingly well) ; 
broadsides and prospectuses for the National Repertory Theatre Group. 

A random selection and review of some of the work printed during 
the past few years is a rewarding task. Preeminent in the fine catalogue 






























gravings from Doré’s Parisian workshops, but with steel engravings by a group 
of English artists, who based their 
of these drawings, « beautiful, rom, 


separate wash drawings by Doré. One 
moonlight scene, is now in the Columbia 
University Library. A comparison with the printed plate shows that a careful job 
of reproductive engraving was done. Some of the other plates are quite weak, 
they have the colorless, grey conventionality of mediocre English steel engraving, 

















and that, I think, is the reason why these Tennyson illustrations have attracted « 
certain amount of unfavorable criticism, for which Doré is really hardly responsible 

We need only look at another Dor¢ illustration from his English period, a page from 
his famous London of 1872 (Illustration 19). The London is a magnificent book, 
the text by Blanchard Jerrold, author of a most appreciative biography of Dore 
Gustave certainly kept his eyes open when he roamed around London: The crowded 
streets, the stream of traffic rolling over the bridges, the factories and warehouses, 
the market halls, the labyrinth of roof tops and chimneys, the slums, drawn in rich, 
deep gloom, sharply contrasted with the frivolous light sketches of society life. (Illus. 
trations 20 and @1) He would show us a group of ladies on a croquet lawn on one page 
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#1. Under the London Bridges 


He was tired of dinners and luncheons, of g 
Harford, his closest friend in London, asked the 
self and Doré and Jerrold to visit the dens of 1 
following answer from Scotland Yard: 


“Dear Sir: —I regret that I have only just 


exe the dane of the London thieves toa FIFTY YEARS WITH BRUSH AND RIFLE 





proper arrangements, but you may be pu’ 
N 0 In the London Parks, showing this note to the inspector on dut 
and a crowd of street urchins dancing around an organ-grinder in Whitechapel om Yours ft BY WILLIAM J.SCHALDACH 
the next. Not that Doré was moralizing and setting himself up as a social critic, he 
just naturally was attracted by the darker, more mysterious, more ominous side of We cannot help but feel that Doré must ha 
the metropolis. Peirson's inability to “make the proper arrange: 
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class are The Drawings of Georges Seurat, 1000 copies, size 9 x 12, 200 
pp., set in Janson, illustrations in collotype, especially noteworthy for 
successful handling of voluminous text of varying character, selected as 
one of the “Fifty Books of the Year’; and the catalogue of paintings 
by Max Beckmann, 1948, size 6% x 94, 120 pp. set in Bodoni Book, illus- 
trations in halftone, with chapter headings of widely spaced italic capi- 
tals in perfectly selected size inserted within the type page. 

Carl Rungius— Big Game Painter, 1945, a Countryman Press publi- 
cation of 160 copies, and The Terrible Gustave Doré by Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt, 1948, the latter a “Fifty Books” selection, are 
excellent examples of the fine book work coming from the Marchbanks 
Press. The Rungius volume, 10 x 13, 132 pp., with illustrations in collo- 
type and four-color letterpress inserts, was designed by Algot Ringstrom, 
is printed throughout on handmade paper and contains a superb title 
page printed in red and black, embellished by T. M. Cleland with chap- 
ter initials by the same artist. The Doré book, size 74 x 10, 48 pp., set 
in Scotch, with illustrations in line from old engravings was designed 
by Edward A. Miller and published by the Marchbanks Press in 1948. 
A production of great originality is the Santos, about the religious folk 
art of New Mexico, another “Fifty Books” selection, printed in 1948. 

Two small volumes of considerable distinction are the limited edition 
of Roland Clark’s Pot Luck with its delicate illustrations of game birds 
printed in highlight halftone on antique paper, 1945; and the privately 
printed The Literature of Our Own Country Compared with That of 
Other Nations, by John Reynolds, 56 pp., 5% x 84, 150 copies. The latter 
is set in Janson and its remarkable simplicity is in the best tradition of 
the Press. 

A pamphlet of 36 pp., 44x 7, The Silver King (John W. Mackay), 
written in 1946 by Mary Ellin Berlin, title page in silver, red and black, 
is another fine example of privately printed work done by Marchbanks. 

Of a totally different character is The Letters of Lafayette to Wash- 
ington, privately printed by Helen Fahnestock Hubbard, 1944. Size 
6x 9, this library volume of 418 pp., is without ornamentation of any 
kind, with color restricted to two lines of blue on the title page. The 
closely set, extensive text has a remarkably brilliant, even color. 

Programs, bulletins and reports, which carry their own special prob- 
lems of typography, produced for the Harvard Club, The Century Asso- 
ciation and the New York University Hall of Fame, show a skillful 
manipulation of small sizes of Caslon, Baskerville, or Garamond. Gen- 
erally confined to one color, by tasteful combinations of small capitals 
and italics, clarity and readability of copy is never sacrified to design. 
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ine BELIGIOUS FOLK ABT OF NEW MEXICO 


Text and photographs ky 
MITCHELL A WILDER with 
EDGAK BREITEN BACH 
Mtha 


h LG Aarcbishop of Santa Fe 


THe TAYLOR MU sé6éumM of The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 


Plate Forty-five SAN MIGUEL 


This group of St. Michael fighting the Devil is the most recent work illustrated in this volume, 
and is the only figure to be signed with the name of its author, José Dolores Lopez of Cordova 
New Mexico. 

Like his father and his grandfather, who presumably made the Death Cart (pls. 30 to 32) 
Lopez was a carpenter by trade. He was much respected in his community and ranked high 
in the Penitente Order. He died in 1938, approximately sixty years of age, as the result of 
an automobile accident, and was buried in the yard of the old Mission at Cérdova, an honor 
granted to few. His grave is marked by a cross which he had made himself and had kept for 
years in his house 

Lopez mastered his craft with great skill. He made highly ornamented chests, beds, tables 
and decorative screen door frames. During the long winter months he used to carve small 
animals, such as birds and squirrels, a work in which the whole family participated. The 
uncomplicated animal forms which he chose gave him an opportunity to apply the nch orna. 
mentation of which he was a master 

In his most ambitious work, San Miguel, Lopez indulges to the full in the technical aspects 
of his craft. Failure to paint the bulzo reveals weaknesses that may be true of many of the 
santos, had they likewise been lefe in the native wood. There can be little doube that this 
figure of the great archangel fails in its expression of popular devotion to the saint. The statue 
becomes a purposeful endeavour of one man unable to transmit the essentials of true folk art 

[Height of San Mignel: 44”; length of Devil: 35"| 











Publications for the Mutual Broadcasting Company, necessarily more 
“commercial” by reason of their straight advertising content, neverthe- 
less display a tasteful virility and distinction not commonly found in 
this type of printing. 

Statistical reports, notices and announcements for The National Paper 
Trade Association, often involving complicated charts and formidable 
tabulations, are executed by Marchbanks in a severely simple typo- 
graphic style and with a crispness of presswork which contribute ma- 
terially to their usefulness. 

One of the most attractive and original series currently being done 
by the Press is for the National Repertory Theatre Group. In these one 
sees a wide departure from the classicism found in most of the March- 
banks work. The colors used are brilliant—magenta, robin’s-egg blue— 
the broadsides and pages of the brochures freely decorated with type 
ornament, the display lines in a variety of novelty type. However, Hal 
Marchbanks is said to have remarked at one time when questioned 
about the austerity of his style, “we also print in red,” so there is pre- 
cedent for this series, too. 

Except for the modernization of its pressroom and enrichment of the 
composing room, the Marchbanks Press is much as it was in the begin- 
ning. Recently added new presses and reconditioning of others may 
account in a measure for what some qualified observers believe is actual 


Brooke kept open house, when merry company gathered THE LITERATURE OF 
bere, and the nce fields woke at crack of dawn to che music OUR OWN COUNTRY 
of the guns 
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Strange tales come out of the Lowlands 
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OTHER NATIONS 





prung life and drama of old pl 
many are based on actual fact, how many belong to the 
realm of romance is difficult to say 
There is little doube, however, that Brooke Hall's un 
happy story is true in every way. Half hidden in its moss 
hung oaks, “The Hall” seems forever co 
gaze of the outer world. The darkys shun it in their pass 
ings. Only the ducks, winging to and fro, give a semblance 
of life to the place 
Paul Randall, veteran guide of the saw-grass country 
told me this tale of Brooke Hall as we sat on the banks of 
the Cooper and watched long lines of widgeon stream in to 
the opposite helds. 
‘Tis Brooke Hall guns are silent now. Dust gathers on “There goes another flock,” Paul growled. “Ducks 
their polish d here and there dull rus spocs mark know chey’te safe, across the river. Nothin’ to disturb ‘em 





the fi ql le hawk or fi in the few minutes allotted to me, is to make a few off- 
_  Cigtand = deme sceajeeiareae se stbues hapa sienatp hand, random remarks, as though 1 were chatting 


sentinels guarding some hallowed shrine, and no hand “Or a ghost, perhaps,” I recumned, “if all they say is familiarly with some one of you in your library, about 
makes bold to touch them: no sound disturbs the vigil they true.” certain resemblances and differences, certain points of 
keep throughout the years ‘Ghost! There used to be some such talk. But the place lv] 
But when darkness shrouds the gun room I'm sure they was always sort 0° gloomy before Brooke ever bought it 
whisper from their racks, recalling the days when David “I hate that house like hell,” he said, after a moment's 
#8 79 








improvement in presswork. Of the size and versatility of the composing 
room equipment, Emily is justifiably proud. Hal Marchbanks’ accom- 
plishments in Caslon type are well-known. It was a favorite with him 
almost to an exclusive point. He is quoted as having said that he had 
worked with Caslon all his life and still had a lot to learn about it. The 
late Paul McPharlin when commenting on this in an article reviewing 
the work of the Press in Publishers’ Weekly, April 5, 1947, said, “The 
truth is that Caslon was one of the few well-shaped, moderately black 
letters available to the printer before the 1920's; he [Hal] had little 
other choice.” Since that time there is a greater choice in good typefaces, 
and the present day press must have a fairly varied range of them to sat- 
isfactorily meet requirements in both book and advertising printing. 
In addition to the old-style and modern classics—Caslon, Scotch Roman, 
Baskerville, Bodoni and Garamond—Marchbanks’ typefaces include the 
Goudy family with Kennerley and the Forum capitals, and the rarer 
Bruce, Poliphilus, Blado, Bulmer, Cochin, and Bernhard script. 

The major part of the designing and all of the working layouts are 
done by Algot Ringstrom, talented Swedish designer and printer who 
came to the Press in 1928 as foreman. Unlike most designers of printing, 
Mr. Ringstrom prefers to do his work in the shop rather than in the 
office premises. The compositors, pressmen and other worker-craftsmen 
have been together for a long time. They function as a mutually co- 
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On july ewenty first, 1902, the front page 
headlines of new spape the United 
Seates, England, and Frante announced that 
Joho W. Mackay had died of a heart artack 
in London 


My dear General 
This lerter has been requested of me as an introduction for M. es as 
André Michaux whom for many reasons I am very happy to pre- wy? oye 
ose 







































genius has raised him among the scientific 
botanist, has at his own expense travelled through countries very 
lirtle known. He now is sent by the King to America, in order to 
lknow the trees, the seeds, and every kind of natural production 
whose growth may be either curious, or useful, and for them the 
King will set up a nursery at a country seat of his which he is very 
fond of. 1 am the more pleased with the plan as it opens a new 
channel of intercourse and mutual farming good offices betwen the 
two nations. I beg, my dear General, you will patronize this gentle- : , 
onal sn tbe Fe he te pe me omen en 

with his reception in Amenca rejoice your friend's heart as the unspeakable blessing to hear from 

I have been visiting the Prussian army, and now am in the SraacsGka diem tea es igaed aca taal sa ere 
Austrian Capital. | had but an hour ago a long conversation with the pokey sepirsexonbialees ehongen veces 

3 4 \ ing, and uncertain in point of con 
Emperor about the United States and American trade, in which I seus degrees Lay aa ead ence tees oe 
took care properly to answer his questions. Where ever I go I enjoy Tor Hisaes sad aed keralosicosition dated Gand ee 
the enpechble Pea bear my beloved General spoken of wich Bnd Bale, Viazoy Ragan tien Pechinaiiie en 
= Ad Spa eta ee aa niajeseias csi Nie Wl Berlin, no opportunity offered that I could trust, nor even any that 
jieu, my my ; I could hear of—Since I am rerurned home, no packet has sailed, and 
ington, remember me to the young ones. Most respectfully and his dig hes is endees Yarn eigen packer boat, and 
affectionately put my letters into Mr. Barret’s hands, a Boston Gentleman who is 
on his return to America, 

Altho’ my former letters have given you an account of my 
journey, I must repeat to you, my dear General, that at Cassel I saw 
our Hessian friends, old Knip* among them, I told thera they were 
very fine fellows. They returned thanks and compliments—Ancient 
foes ever meet with pleasure, which, however, I should think must 
be greater on the side that fought a successfull cause— At Brunswick 
1 got acquainted with the Duke, formerly the renowned Hereditary 
Prince, who is now arrived at the height of military knowledge, and 
of the confidence of the Prussian Army, in which, altho" a sovereign, 
“Kayphausen. (Proper names are idenufied in the “Index” below ) 
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Paris February the 6th 1786 
My dear General 
Your letters September the ist and November the 8th have 












were filled with stories of his life and char- 
acter. The New York Herald's somewhat 
prosaic “When a good man dies he begins to 
live, with the death of John Mackay comes 
Headlines from the New York Heraid. the New York 

ancace Bullet. the Landon {anes 
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Yours 
Lafayette 
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operative group with high ideals of craftsmanship and a keen interest 
in the success of the end-product, a refreshing thing to see in this era 
of mass production when operations are so fragmentized that the final 
result:is remote from individual workers and not integrated with their 
daily lives. The Marchbanks Press is small—measured by today’s stand- 
ards of manufacturing printers. Neither Hal nor Emily ever wanted the 
kind of unwieldy machine that might have resulted from expansion. 
To the fullest extent practicable, all composition is set by hand and all 
operations kept within confines of the Press, circumventing the separa- 
tion of the artist from his tools which has been the death-knell of the 
crafts in the machine age. 

There are no salesmen as such; the Press depends for new business 
on its reputation through word-of-mouth advertising and the power of 
its finished work in circulation. Emily is in turn executive director, sales- 
man, planner and sometimes designer. She presides in the old-fashioned 
private office at one end of the large, bright loft space of five thousand 
square feet where the Press has been located for so many years. Emily's 
office—private in a theoretical sense only, for the door has been removed 
from its hinges for reasons of both space and convenience—is a pleas- 
antly untidy melange of paper samples, examples of work done by the 
Press, type specimen books and other working paraphernalia. House- 
wifely instincts to straighten things up have been resisted, for Emily 
has found that friends and customers enjoy browsing about the open 
shelves and bins. 

Emily rarely calls on customers; she says she feels somewhat at a loss 
for words about printing when away from the shop. She brings a search- 
ing intelligence to every job of printing ordered; no definite plans are 
made to proceed with a job until she has assimilated the purpose for 
which it is intended and determined that the services of the Press can 
be employed to mutual advantage. Her presentations to customers are 
direct and undramatic; she wastes no words, letting type speak for itself. 
An assurance of manner, bred of fidelity to inner convictions about the 
high purpose of fine printing, and a thoroughgoing knowledge of the 
craft, produce in customers a complete confidence in her recommenda- 
tions. Her open-minded responsiveness to intelligent suggestion brings 
customer and printer into satisfied productive accord. 

Just outside the “private” office, in the general office space which is 
partitioned off from the small reception foyer with its framed display 
of the more notable work of the Press, Katherine Adcock, secretary and 
vice-president of the company has her desk. Miss Adcock, who has been 
with the Press almost as long as Emily has, manages general business 
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detail, looks after financial matters, and is also a printer of taste and 
knowledge in her own right. 

The true Marchbanks typographic style has a well-ordered straight- 
forwardness, employing with refined restraint and simple dignity tradi- 
tional typefaces, avoiding excessive ornamentation, or too lavish use of 
color. The result is a glowing, easy-to-read page, the message of the 
words unobscured by tricks or stunts. “The sole duty of print is to get 
the thought of the writer clearly, distinctly and easily to the mind of 
the reader, and this without trying to make him conscious of the print,” 
Hal Marchbanks said, preached and practiced; and in everything pro- 
duced by the Press there is to be seen an undeviating observance of 
this fundamental principle. Hal transmuted this doctrine into a distin- 
: guished style as recognizable as his signature and therein lies his greatest 
; and most enduring contribution to the art of printing and the essence 
4 of the Marchbanks tradition. 

When Hal was alive and passing on every piece of printing which 
went through his press, the extravagances of “modern” was a favorite 
target for his intolerance. Although discreet versions of the modern 
style of typography have appeared from the Marchbanks Press in recent 
years, Emily too has little sympathy for it. It is inevitable that a printer 
who sells his product to the general public will occasionally meet a 
customer who makes demands incompatible with the principles and 
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traditions of the press. When such demands would outrage good print- 
ing taste by any reasonable standard, the Marchbanks Press is uncom- 
promising. Financial profits have never been permitted to corrupt its 
integrity. Hal Marchbanks was not interested primarily in making 
money and neither is Emily Connor. On this point, however, in practice, 
Updike’s argument is pertinent: when a printer has standards, that is, 
educated standards, he is not the victim of his customer's ignorance in 
matters of printing. 

Those who knew Hal Marchbanks remember him best for two dom- 
inant qualities: a lifetime devotion to the creation of fine printing and 
a rare talent for friendship. He was born in a small town in Texas and 
came to New York City via Lockport, New York. Type, ink and paper 
cast their spell over him at the early age of eight; he never had any other 
work than printing. His first connection in New York was representing 
Edward Stern of Philadelphia; later he went with the Brewer Printing 
Company and left to become manager of the job printing plant of the 
Hill Publishing Company. At first his scope there was limited. The plant 
existed mainly to do reprints of advertising inserts, forms and other 
routine work, and one can imagine how thwarted the creative impulses 
of a Hal Marchbanks must have been in such an environment. Mean- 
while, Hal had made Fred Cooper's acquaintance. The Edison Company 
offices were near the Hill plant, and Hal and Fred between them 
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In June 1948, Mutual welcomed its 500th affiliated Station. 
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W:: 500 Stations, Mutual is within easy reach of the goal set for itself several 
years ago—a philosophy of coverage which may best be expressed in this way: to 


deliver to the advertiser national coverage concentrated where buying power 1s con. 


Mutual “one-station” markets—with a total of 
23.8% of U. S. radio homes. Thus Mutual delivers 
more “coverage from within” (the more efficient © 
centrated ; coverage which pays out ; coverage at the lowest possible cost, both overall kind) than any other network. 
and per-1000 radio homes. To the advertiser Mutual is SOO outlets broad. 
This policy of giving the advertiser the most for his money in the kind and distri casting his program and his sales message to more than 29,000,000 radio homes. 








bution of coverage which is most profitable to him has guided Mutual's facilities 
development through the years, but more particularly in the last two—that is, since 
April 1946 when Mutual reached 300 stations. 

In those two years Mutual has expanded into all 48 States; today Mutual covers 
86.3% of all U. S. radio homes, daytime; and 84.1% nighttime. 

Mutual is truly national. More than that, its coverage parallels homes, people and 
buying power. Mutual is strong in the big population centers, the 137 Metropolitan 
markets accounting for 58.9% of radio homes—in 
all of which Mutual delivers daytime coverage (117 
of them covered “from within”) 





ng P 
markets (Hometown America) of which 315 are 


But Mutual is more than an advertising medium. 

‘The new fact of 500* stations now introduces a new concept of network service to 

the advertiser. And this concept is: 

“a coast-to-coast affiliation of 500 live-wire organizations, each with standing and 
influence in its community, all of them interested in the advertiser's success, all 
working to get his program and message the widest possible hearing, the utmost 
in results. It adds merchandising at the community level to advertising on a 
national scale.” 

How Mutual grew in the past two years—what the network now delivers—is told 

in brief, pared-down paragraphs and in charts and maps on the following pages. 











secured some of Edison’s printing work. Collaborating on art work and 
copy, they created the little Edison man, one of the best known trade- 
marks of advertising history. Much to the elderly Mr. Hill’s surprise, he 
found that the enterprising manager of his job plant was presently 
designing and printing a type of work not hitherto produced there. 
Recognizing Hal’s ambitions, Mr. Hill suggested that he buy the job 
printing equipment and start his own company. 

In connection with his early printing work in Lockport, Hal wrote 
publicity and some of it found its way to Thomas N. Fairbanks, who was 
much impressed with its originality of thought and distinction of pres- 
entation. The two men corresponded and after Hal came to New York, 
they met and formed a close friendship. Many of Tom Fairbanks’ friends 
also became close friends of Hal's. He was an active member of the 
Grolier Club, Salmagundi, the Players, Dutch Treat and the Advertis- 
ing Club. He was a driving force in the original Graphic Group of twenty 
whose activities for the betterment of the graphic arts brought about 
the first permanent order of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, for 
many years now one of the major influences in the advancement of the 
art of printing in the United States. 

During Hal's lifetime his printshop was the gathering place for artists, 
designers, printers, and those with allied interests, for exchange of ideas, 
mutual inspiration, and understanding companionship. At one time the 
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OR the fashionable audiences of Louis X1V’s France, Moliére wrote the 
jewel-like comedies that have remained a’ brilliant, as satirical, as entertaining 
as they were when they were first presented. Molitre discerned the consistent vices 
of mankind. pride avarice, bypocrisy- and highlighted them with his direct and 
pornted style. TARTUFFE ts an example of Moliére at bis best 

The National Repertory Theatre is presenting this theatre pitce with all 
the brilliance and grandeur of 17th Century France—a delightful setting for this 
amusing tale of a pious impostor who almost succeeds in usurping the position of 
a highly respectable gentleman. The varied humor of personalities and situations 
cach with a strange familiarity in our modern lives, makes this Moltere master 
piece a favorite with all audiences. Genius, beauty, color, comedy, drama; these 


comprise a delightful and memorable evening of theatre 
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whole front end of Marchbanks’ quarters, along the north windows 
under the mansard roof, was at the disposal of artist-friends who chose to 
work in the free-and-easy congenial atmosphere which Hal so naturally 
created. Fred Goudy, Fred Cooper, T. M. Cleland—and there were many 
others—worked there on various occasions. 

Associated with Marchbanks at different periods were such designers 
and printers as Harold Cadmus, David Silve, Meyer Wagman, William 
Gerck and Edward A. Miller. After Hal died, Miller, then with the 
Cranbrook Press, returned to the Marchbanks Press to work as designer 
and remained with it for a number of years. 

How important Hal and his circle were to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts may be judged from A Brief Sketch of the 
Graphic Group Organized in 1911 for the Betterment of the Graphic 
Arts published in 1929 by the Institute and printed by William E. Rudge. 
At the outset, the Graphic Group included Arthur S. Allen, Fred Cooper, ' 
Thomas N. Fairbanks, Fred Goudy, Norman T. A. Munder, Cyril Nast, 
J. Clyde Oswald, William E. Rudge and Hal Marchbanks. They met 
during 1911-14, first irregularly at the National Arts Club, later at 
stated times at 70 Fifth Avenue, “to establish standards of achievement: 
to stimulate investigation and research; to act as a clearing house for 
ideas; to show examples of individual effort; to hold annual exhibitions; 
to cultivate friendships.” 

Concurrently there was among the membership of the National Arts 
Club a desire to organize a national graphic arts club, and in 1914 the 
Club announced the formation of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, with aims very similar to the Graphic Group. However, owing to 
financial difficulties, the Institute was inactive; no meetings were held 
after the first one and no work was done. John Clyde Oswald, vice- 
president of the Institute and also a member of the Graphic Group, pro- 
posed that the latter come into the Institute. Although there was at first 
considerable opposition from the Graphic Group, eventually the merger 
was carried out. New officers were elected, most of them drawn from 
the Graphic Group, so that in actuality the Graphic Group took over 
the Institute. 

Much of the same talent for friendship possessed by Hal Marchbanks 
is to be found in Emily Connor, now Mrs. Porter Wylie in private life. 
An unstudied charm and warmth of personality, a spontaneous Irish wit, 
and immense integrity of character have created for her many enduring 
friendships in both her personal and business life. It is fortunate that 
her unbroken continuance of the Marchbanks tradition in fine printing 
has been combined with successful participation in the work of organ- 
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izations and groups which contribute valuably to the advancement of 





















the art of printing. She was the first woman on the Board of Directors 
of the Institute and served her term several years ago. Like Hal's, Emily's 
correspondence is international. She is well-known in printing and 


advertising circles throughout Europe. It was the expectancy of her 
many friends and acquaintances here and abroad that induced her to 
carry on the Press after Hal's untimely and sudden death. For to her, 
and it must have seemed so to many, a Marchbanks Press without a 
Hal Marchbanks was hard to imagine at that time. 

The contribution of women to printing, past and present, was written 
about, with humor and seriousness, and published in the enchanting 
format the subject deserves, Bookmaking on the Distaff Side, New York, 
1937. An analysis of this now rare little volume discloses the unique 
position Emily Connor held in the world of printing twelve years ago. 
And today, she is still probably the only woman directing a nationally 
known press which is contributing a significant share toward maintain- 
ing master standards in the art of printing, and doing its small part in 
widening the appreciation and demand for printing of good taste, 
competently executed, for commerce. 
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MODERN PRINT CLASSICS 


The recently opened print room at the Museum of Modern Art 
calls attention to the important role the fine print has played 
in shaping the applied graphic arts of our time. 


IN an article called “The Classics,” 
that appeared in The Print Collector's 
Quarterly in 1939, the late Campbell 
Dodgson, onetime editor of the maga- 
zine and former Keeper of Prints at 
the British Museum, attempted to de- 
fine the word classic as used in the 
domain of prints. 

“The classical engraver,’ he sug- 
gested, “is one who combines with ex- 
ceptional perfection of technique in- 
tellectual endowment of a high order 
and the power to express in his work 
the characteristics of the age and 
country in which he lives.” 

This not over-subtle definition was 
accompanied by a descriptive listing 
of forty-eight prints executed between 
the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
illustrations that testified to Mr. Dodg- 
sons remarkable critical selectivity, 
but failed to support his definition. In 
effect, Mr. Dodgson had set down 


some generally-admitted criteria for 
the evaluation of artistic production 
and then applied his standards to five 
centuries of printmaking. He did not, 
however, come any closer to defining 
the “classic print.” 

Drawing from Mr. Dodgson’s list- 
ing, the Cincinnati Art Museum is 
showing this summer an exhibition of 
“Campbell Dodgson’s Classics” in 
which twenty-seven of the author's 
original entries appear; the additional 
forty-three prints exhibited being close 
enough related to Mr. Dodgson’s group 
to be shown now under his banner. 
Representative of the highly refined 
taste of a renowned connoisseur, they 
make a rich and impressive presenta- 
tion, and testify to the high points of 
the Cincinnati Museum print cabinet. 
But it is of some significance that the 
Museum is showing concurrently with 
the Dodgson Classics another exhibi- 
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tion of “Some Twentieth Century 
Printmakers.” 

Of the moderns, Dodgson had writ- 
ten: “The great mass of original work 
in etching and lithography that begins 
about 1850 and goes on continuously 
into the twentieth century lies still so 
near us that it is difficult to see the 
engravers, still more to see their prints, 
in the right perspective . . . I need 
hardly mention a few of the outstand- 
ing names: Meryon, Haden, Whistler, 
Menzel, Daumier, Gavarni, Legros, 
Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon, 
Forain, and Zorn. I prefer not to name 
the living.” 

This initially justifiable preference 
does not conflict with Mr. Dodgson’s 
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use of classic, but it does suggest fur- 
ther examination of his definition. For, 
if the classic is considered as a founda- 
tion stone, or, more graphically, as the 
visible roots of a tree, we should be 
able to name classic works in the art 
of our recent past—characterized as 
that art is by more rapid and frequent 
change than the art of any previous 
age. To quote the Cincinnati Art 
Museum’s announcement for “Some 
Twentieth Century Printmakers, ”’ there 
is reason to believe that “a period of 
re-evaluation of contemporary art has 
begun. Any changes in taste and theory 
that may take place in the near future 
must be judged in terms of the im- 
mediate past.” 


Tue NAveEL Bott te (c. 1922), by Jean (Hans) Arp. 
French, born Strassburg, 1888. An early example of 
the associated free form. One of seven lithographs 
in the portfolio Arpaden, published by Merzverlag 
(Kurt Schwitters) in Hanover. 
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Fortunately, a third recent show of 
“Master Prints,” arranged by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art to commemorate 
the opening of its new Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Print Room, has placed be- 
fore the public eye an imposing index 
to prints of the past sixty-five years. 
Carefully selected from a total collec- 
tion of about 3000, by the Museum’s 
recently appointed Associate Curator 
in charge of Prints, William S. Lieber- 
man, they indicate a most remarkable 
print productivity in more-or-less re- 


Tue Batu (1894), by Felix Edouard Vallotton. 
Swiss, 1865-1925. Vallotton was among the first 
to resurrect the woodcut from its position as a 
primarily reproductive medium. 


cent times. And if we interpret the 
classic as a foundation stone for fur- 
ther growth, the exhibition is decid- 
edly larded with classic masterpieces. 
This is particularly apparent in the 
case of total innovators like Vallotton, 
whose direct approach to the block 
preceded even Gauguin’s, but it is also 
recognizable in the work of a host of 
other printmakers, whose inventive 
imaginations have defined subtle new 
visual areas in the manipulation of the 
printed line or mass. 
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Actually, the mid-nineteenth cen- 


tury marks the beginning of an un- 
paralleled growth in printmaking 
activity, with an ever-increasing num- 
ber of prominent painters and sculp- 
tors devoting energy and time to the 
production of original prints. This 
tendency has continued to gain, until 
in our own time the print has been 
transferred for the most part from the 
craftsman’s province to that of the 
artist. The growth of artist interest in 
prints has borne immediate fruit in 
contributions to book illustration and 
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poster design; it has also caused the 
print to be recognized as a source for 
further pictorial development . . . and 
in this sense recent prints have more 
frequently than before assumed a 
classic role. 

The indebtedness of contemporary 
commercial graphic art to the fine 
prints of the recent past is apparent to 
the observer of the flat and eastern 
quality of Bonnard’s screen composi- 
tion, the “fashion”—like Villon, or the 
Munch 
here. Some of the contributions are 
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Top, WOMAN AND MANNEQUIN (1899), 
by Jacques Villon. French, born 1875. 
This aquatint and etching, as well as the 
other two prints on these pages, was one 
of numerous examples of color work 
shown by the Museum of Modern Art. 


Left, ScREEN (1897), by Pierre Bonnard. 
French, 1867-1947. The artist’s largest 
and most important lithograph, although 
very rare. Designed in four panels, 

each 19 x 54”. 


Right, Tue Kiss (1902), by Edvard Munch. 
Norwegian, 1863-1944. A woodcut, 
employing the flowing sinuous line 

of l'art nouveau. 
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made to our total visual experience, 
and could (and often do) come to our 
attention through a painting or a sculp- 
ture. The Munch Kiss, with its bold 
wood-grain argues for a specific print 
factor, while the Villon cannot. Fre- 
quently, the imaginative facility of an 
artist with a particular print medium 
either opens new channels or serves 
as a general stimulus to subsequent 











the host of two-eyed profiles, of fat- 
armed ladies and ruptured mandolins 
that would have peopled our imagina- 
tions from his canvasses, but also a 
new excitement growing out of his 
mastery of the nervous single line in 
his etchings or the free-flowing wash 
quality of his aquatints. 

More than any other single per- 
sonality, Picasso, with a record of 








SLEEPING Minotaur (1933), by Pablo Picasso. Spanish, born 1881, lives in France. 


workers in the field. Picasso's prints, 
which cover a range of technique and 
treatment almost as varied as that 
found in his paintings, have had such 
an effect. From them we have not only 
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forty-five years of printmaking and 
over three hundred prints (among 
them many fine book illustrations) 
dominates the field of prints both in 
France and abroad. Few of the mod- 








AMBROISE VOLLARD (c. 1930), by Raoul Dufy. French, born 1879. 


erns have not at one time or another 
come under the influence of one of the 
manifold developments in his art. Of 
other contemporary French _print- 
makers, reproduced here is Raoul 


Dufy, whose free lithography is close 
in spirit to his highly decorative paint- 
ing. He has also produced etchings 
characterized by the brilliance and 
delicacy seen in the portrait of Vollard. 
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Schwitters, grouped with the French 
although actually a German, shows in 
his Merz Composition the dada asso- 
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ciation of essentially unrelated graphic 
fragments—now an accepted formula 
in advertising design. 
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In printmaking, as in painting, the 
French artist has been concerned for 
the most part with formal considera- 
tions—a national inclination that finds 
expression in the art of a Chardin 
or Poussin as well as in the work of 
more recent figures. This may explain 
the particularly close association be- 
tween the “Paris School” and present- 
day commercial design. Perhaps in a 
somewhat lesser degree we are in- 
debted to the more intense and expres- 
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sive German artists, who carry on a 


tradition manifest in Diirer's prints or 


the paintings of Griinewald. The con- 
tinuous presence of this tradition led 
to rebellion against the German im- 
pressionists and to the establishment 
of Die Briicke, a group that produced 
woodcuts and lithographs character- 
ized by a rude and forceful directness, 
and whose members included Kirch- 
ner, Heckel, Nolde and Pechstein. 
Largely inspired by the work of the 
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Left, Wuy Does He Run? (1932), 
by Paul Klee. Swiss, 1879-1940. 
Worked in Germany. 

The artist’s last print. 


Right, Sti. Lire, No. 2 (1929), 
by Louis Lozowick. American, 
born Russia, 1892. 


Below, SELF Portrait (1947), 
by Mauricio Lasansky. Argentine, 
born 1914. In U.S.A. since 1943. 


Norwegian Edvard Munch, and 
adapting much of the recently im- 
ported primitive carving to their own 
ends, their prints have shown us the 
possibilities of calculated emotional 
effects through grotesqueness and dis- 
tortion. Paul Klee, who also borrowed 
from primitive art, produced more 
mystical prints with less specific mean- 
ings than those of Die Briicke. His 
etchings and lithographs reveal, how- 
ever, the same expressive power, now 
drawn from intensive study of line 
and form, and often used toward so- 
phisticated fantasy. 

On native ground the strong tend- 
ency toward realism found in the work 
of George Bellows and “Pop” Hart and 
in the prints of the popular Latin 
Americans, Rivera, Orozco, and Siquei- 
ros, was combined witha formal purism 
by men like Sheeler and Lozowick. 














THREE Frienps (1941), by Ben Shahn. American, 
born Russia, 1898. A color serigraph, showing, 
left to right, Vandenberg, Dewey and Taft. 


These men showed that at least one 
“laboratory” aspect of modern art 
could serve practical ends. Lozowick 
himself wrote: “There is no theoretical] 
reason who the technical gains of ab- 
stract art cannot be used in the repre- 
sentation of an actual scene... .” 
More recent American work is in- 
dicative of wide technical experi- 
mentation, in serigraphy (as in Ben 
Shahn's “Three Friends’ ) and also in 
engraving and etching on celluloid 
and lucite. The transferrence of the 
Englishman Stanley William Hayter’s 
Atelier 17 from Paris to New York has 
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been largely responsible for many of 
these new developments. Hayter's as- 
sociates and students, among them 
Mauricio Lasansky, Sue Fuller, André 
Racz, and Yves Tanguy, have worked 
with printmaking media that can sat- 
isfy the specific needs of contemporary 
art, often discovering or rediscovering 
strengths that have long been dormant. 
Their work bids fair to enter the realm 
of original printmaking that serves as 
both source and stimulus for the many 
applied graphic arts of our time. 


M.J.G. 
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ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES & RENAISSANCE 


BY DOROTHY MINER 


EARLIER this year an exhibition was 
held in Baltimore that reviewed nearly 
1000 years of the history of fine book- 
making—not the last thousand years of 
this history nor, to be sure the first 
thousand years—but a millennium that 
produced perhaps the most beautiful 
books that the world has ever known. 
The fact that these were not products 
of the printing press, but the creation 
of scribe and illuminator might at first 
thought seem to remove them from the 
concern of today’s book producers. 
But those book-men who saw the 
exhibition of illuminated manuscripts 
found themselves stirred and excited 
far beyond their expectations, for 
though the method of producing a 
page of text has changed radically 
since the eighth or ninth century, the 
problem of designing such a page re- 
mains very much the same. In the days 
when each book had to be written and 
ornamented entirely by hand, the 


craftsman to a certain extent solved 
anew and freshly the problem of book 
design with each volume, almost with 
each page, that he wrote. He had the 
advantage of flexibility, since, if his 
labor was not lightened by the ma- 
chine, neither was it restricted by its 
limitations. But the printer can still 
observe profitably the methods by 
which the early book-men achieved 
now monumentality and splendor, now 
intimacy and charm, now clarity and 
elegance. This they did by using not 
only the devices of rich and gleaming 
materials which may be inappropriate 
to the modern book, but by versatility in 
handling such basic ingredients as the 
size of page and the texture of it, the 
forms and relations of letters, the inter- 
weaving of text and ornament and pic- 
ture, so that the very diversity which 
is so prominent a characteristic of a 
fine manuscript book is in itself a factor 
by which unity is achieved. 
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The value of a comprehensive exhi- 
bition in a particular field is that it can 
furnish a stimulating impact—provid- 
ing not only a memorable experience 
to the layman, but a new vista of the 
material for the professional. So far 
as illuminated manuscripts are con- 
cerned, the two greatest such oppor- 
tunities which had occurred previously 
in America were the Arts of the Book 
show installed at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by William Ivins in 
1924, covering all phases of book- 
making, and the first unforgettable 
public display of the chief Morgan 
manuscripts, which took place at the 
New York Public Library in the winter 
of 1933 to 1934. 

The Baltimore show surpassed even 
these two great exhibitions in one re- 
spect: it was the first attempt ever 
made to survey the finest achievements 
of American collecting in the field of 
illuminated manuscripts, ranging from 
the first such manuscript to enter an 
American library—an unpretentious 
copy of the Speculum Humanae Sal- 
vationis, presented in 1714 by Elihu 
Yale to the infant college later named 
after him—to manuscripts brought 
home in triumph last fall from the 
summer auctions in Europe. There 
were even included a few fine volumes 
now on the American market and wait- 
ing to be “discovered” by the right col- 


*A complete catalogue, with fuller description, 
history and bibliography of each item was published 
in connection with the exhibition under the title of 
Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, a catalogue of an exhibition held at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art . . . organized by the Walters 
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lector. The chief public and private 
collections of America were numbered 
among the thirty lenders, including 
many that had never loaned their 
treasures before. A very few import- 
ant collections, such as the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, had to remain 
unrepresented because of prohibitory 
regulations, but in general the roll of 
lenders comprises a survey of those 
collections where manuscripts of artis- 
tic interest may be found. The two 
hundred and thirty-five items were 
representative of the chief periods and 
regions of cultural development in 
Western Europe (Near-Eastern and 
Byzantine manuscripts were not in- 
cluded for special reasons). The earli- 
est example shown was the Morgan 
Library's famous Blickling Psalter, 
written in Canterbury in the eighth 
century, and the series terminated with 
a delightful specimen of ornamental 
calligraphy: a prayer to the Virgin exe- 
cuted in 1647 by a “poor Capucine,” 
Friar Didace of Paris. 

A list of books here illustrated has 
been appended to this article.* An in- 
spection will reveal that although there 
is a range of subjects: history, poetry, 
romance, geography, astronomy, mili- 
tary tactics, and many others, by far 
the largest number of volumes con- 
cern themselves with some aspect of 
religion. There are didactic works on 


Art Gallery. Published by the Trustees of the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1949. 85 pages of text 
and 80 half-tone plates containing 135 illustrations, 
plus frontispiece in color. The illustrations to this 
article are selected from this publication. The color 
plate is loaned by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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theology by the scholastics, and the 
great dogmatic writings of the Church 
Fathers, and there are commentaries 
and interpretations of the Scriptures. 
But even more abundant are the copies 
of the Scriptures themselves: the 
Bibles and Psalters and Gospel-books, 
or the liturgical volumes for the serv- 
ices of the church: Missals and Sacra- 
mentaries, Breviaries and Lection- 
aries, or, in still greater numbers, the 
Books of Hours and prayer-books for 
private devotions. 

One should not jump to the conclu- 
sion that the medieval man did noth- 
ing but pray. These painted pages, 
whether in prayer-book or romance, 
testify abundantly enough to his joy in 
life and the diversity and robustness 
of his interests. It is true that religion 
occupied an important place in his life, 
but the apparent lack of balanced sub- 
ject matter reflects not so much what 
stood upon the library shelves in olden 
days, as what was considered worthy 
of de luxe presentation. For the books 
included in the exhibition were se- 
lected primarily as works of art. The 
volumes listed mirror, therefore, not 
only what was esteemed in the way of 
texts, but the pageant of changing as- 
pects of writing and illustration and 
ornament. They reveal the shifting pic- 
ture of the circumstances and purposes 
for which fine books were designed. 
If the purple pages of the early books 
display the words of the Four Evangel- 
ists wrought in letters of burnished 
gold and pictured with the monu- 
mentality of a frescoed apse, it was 


because in Carolingian and Ottonian 
times the service books were to keep 
seemly company with the lavish gold- 
smiths’ work of the altar vessels. If the 
twelfth century abounds in tremen- 
dous Bibles writ large and bold, and as 
boldly illustrated with dynamic figur- 
ings in red and blue, it was because 
the lectern in the long sanctuary was 
dimly lit by the candles, and the same 
stories, wordless, shone in the ruby 
and sapphire lancets of the windows 
above the worshippers. If, in the next 
century, the large Bibles gave way to 
handy ones of small size, minutely 
written on tissue-thin vellum, the rea- 
son is that it was no longer enough for 
the serious Paris student to hear the 
Scriptures read aloud in church; he 
must have his own copy to study 
closely, so that he might participate in 
debates at the Sorbonne. If, at this 
same period, picture-books, like the 
Apocalypse, began to be favored, and 
prayer-books and psalters increase in 
charm—as they decreased in size—it is 
because fine ladies and gentlemen now 
wished books of their own in which to 
study their prayers and Bible stories; 
but as with all dilettantes, their good 
intentions required a little sweetening. 

And so it goes—lovely copies of the 
romances and the Arthurian legends 
to dispel the ennui of the lady of the 
castle during a fourteenth-century 
winter; the superb folios of Livy and 
Augustine, rich with azure and glitter- 
ing with traceries of golden leaves, 
made in the fifteenth century to give 
pleasure to the great royal bibliophiles 
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of France, and, of course, translated 
into French so that their pleasure 
should be effortless. And with the 
Renaissance came the exquisite little 
pocket editions of the ancient writers, 
sparse of illustration, usually, but silky 
of vellum and smooth of script and re- 
fined of ornament. Of course, classical 
authors had been copied all during the 
earlier centuries—or there would have 
been none for the Renaissance to “dis- 
cover —but it was in the Renaissance 
that gentlemen required elegant copies 
of the classics to carry around. 

It was these elegant books that were 
sought out to form the exhibition. And 
even the most casual visitor who knew 
nothing about anything so “special- 
ized” as illuminated manuscripts was 
surprised to discover that what de- 
lighted folk a thousand years ago, de- 
lighted him too! 

For the general public, of course, 
the chief appeal lay in the color. They 
were amazed by the undimmed bril- 
liance of the paintings and especially 
by the sparkle of burnished gold. The 
universal question was: how were 
these paintings done? What were the 
materials? Why have they not faded? 
How long did it take to make a manu- 
script book? 

The answers, of course, would entail 
a long story—and a complicated one. 
Books produced in hundreds of dif- 
ferent centers by hundreds of different 
individuals, during a span of nine or 
ten centuries, do not lend themselves 
to generalizations as to how they were 
made. 
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The very earliest manuscript books 
and rolls that have come down to us, 
usually as fragments, were produced 
in professional ateliers in great cos- 
mopolitan centers of the ancient world 
—Alexandria, Pergamum, Rome. Books 
of this period were not represented in 
the show, for there are few in America, 
and no illustrated ones. Book produc- 
tion during the period covered by 
the exhibition—the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance in Western Europe—tends 
to fall into two parts. During the early 
Middle Ages—up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury—the copying and embellishing of 
books was carried on almost exclu- 
sively in the monasteries. The primary 
purpose was to build up the monastic 
libraries, in order to furnish materials 
for the studies and the teaching activi- 
ties of the monks. In addition, liturgi- 
cal needs of the churches and missions 
had to be met. 

During the period from the thir- 
teenth century onward, the monas- 
teries continued to supply many of 
their own requirements, and some- 
times to furnish fine books for use else- 
where. But, in general, the making of 
books now became the province of the 
guilds in the cities, where secular 
scribes, artists and rubricators worked 
steadily to meet the constantly increas- 
ing demand for books not only for 
church use, but for university scholars, 
rich burghers and noble bibliophiles. 
At the end of the tradition, during the 
Renaissance, printing gradually sup- 
planted the hand-made book for gen- 
eral purposes. But, although the fine 
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design of the earliest printed books 
was due directly to the high standards 
of the manuscript tradition, the de- 
mand for hand-written books did not 
die completely. The illuminated manu- 
script had a charm which was not for- 
gotten by those who worshipped books 
for their beauty. The most accom- 
plished scribes and illuminators of 
these final years sometimes worked 
directly under the patronage of some 
wealthy book collector who was build- 
ing up a vast library—such as Corvinus, 
King of Hungary, or Ferdinand of 
Aragon, the King of Naples, or the 
members of the Visconti or Medici 
families. 

Whether in monastery or guild, the 
actual processes of making a book did 
not differ too much. In the smaller 
monasteries scribe and artist might be 
the same individual, and the vellum 
was gathered as well as could be from 
the slaughtering of cattle or game for 
the refectory. In the case of larger 
communities, well organized ateliers 
were established. Those monks with 
special aptitudes were trained as 
scribes or artists, and the copying and 
illustrating of texts became part of 
their assigned monastic duties. This 
intensive training resulted in the de- 
velopment in each center of a local 
style both of script and of illustration— 
so much so that, until the later cen- 
turies, the distinguishing character- 
istics of a particular monastery are 
more readily identified in a given 
manuscript than are differences of 
individual scribes and artists. 


The medieval book was written 
upon skin until the fourteenth century. 
Even after paper began about that 
time to become an article of commerce, 
vellum still remained the material for 
a fine book. Vellum, according to strict 
etymology, should be calf-skin—and 
probably this is what it usually was. 
But, especially in early days, avail- 
ability was what determined the origin 
of the skin—not only cattle, but sheep, 
deer, goats, rabbits and squirrels were 
used. Good vellum had to be prepared 
fairly soon after slaughter. The pelts 
were soaked in lime to remove hair 
and oil, were stretched and scraped 
thoroughly while they were still wet. 
If holes and imperfections appeared 
during this process, they were simply 
drawn together with threads before 
the skin was dry. Further polishing 
and rubbing with chalk was under- 
taken variously in different regions. 
Medieval Italy liked her vellum shiny 
and crackling; Germany and England 
preferred it suedelike and thick; France 
made it so thin it was semitransparent. 
One can almost tell the general region 
of origin of a book by one’s fingertips, 
so much does the texture of the vellum 
vary, particularly in the centuries be- 
fore the Renaissance. 

The procedure for laying out the 
book was efficient and systematic. Size 
was decided upon and the skins cut 
to double leaves. These were then 
stacked in such a way that the flesh 
side faced next to flesh side, and hair 
side to hair side in the succession of 
sheets—a device to assure matching 
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color and texture of opposing pages 
when the quaternions were folded. 
After planning the proportions of the 
text page, uniformity was obtained by 
pricking the measured intervals of 
margins and text lines through the 
stack of sheets which were then ruled 
with a knife, or, later, with a lead. The 
folios were now ready for the scribe. 
As he worked, appropriate spaces were 
reserved for borders, pictures and 
ornamental initials to be executed later 
by the artists. Minute instructions 
were inserted in the margins to guide 
the rubricator of chapter headings and 
titles. The scribe’s pen was a quill, 
which he had to trim frequently to the 
proper edge. His ink was generally of 
lamp-black mixed with gum, or some- 
times of iron salts. His work was to 
copy from another book set up before 
him—often a volume borrowed from 
some other library. If he did not read 
carefully he might mistake the forms 
and abbreviations of his model and 
produce errors. Or if the model were 
corrupt, the earlier mistakes might be 
perpetuated. 

In a well set up studio, illustrations 
would be executed by specialists. There 
was usually a master, whose appren- 
tices and students worked with him on 
elaborate projects. The master would 
lay out the pictures and ornaments 
lightly—often depending upon some 
earlier book as a model, and copying 
or adapting from this to suit his pur- 
pose. As time went on, very active 
ateliers tended to compile “model- 
books”—sketch books of successful or 
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frequently required compositions, 
ideas for drapery designs, ornaments, 
etc. These would be drawn upon and 
added to, giving a surprising conti- 
nuity to the work of many generations 
of artists in a given atelier. In the days 
of guild production, such model-books 
became very important in the much 
more commercialized output often re- 
quired of them, making it possible to 
turn out popular illustrated texts with 
a measure of dispatch and system. In 
a richly painted book the work on 
the illustrations and ornaments went 
through a number of well-defined 
stages. The gold-leaf was laid first, 
wherever it was required throughout 
the book, and it was carefully bur- 
nished. Then flat ground colors were 
laid in upon the sketched designs. The 
outlines were redrawn, more precisely 
and firmly, and then the building up 
of the modelling commenced, with 
successive shading and reoutlining and 
highlighting until the forms stood out 
precise and clear—strongly stylized in 
the earlier works or delicately modelled 
in the more realistic efforts of the late 
artists. With final touches for details 
and surface enrichment, the work was 
complete. 

The colors were prepared in the 
atelier, and each master cherished par- 
ticular secrets of his craft which he im- 
parted to his assistants in the course of 
their work with him. Occasionally such 
“trade secrets’ were committed to 
writing. The various artists’ recipe 
books which have survived give us 
valuable information about the kind 
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of materials used to produce the well 
nigh imperishable splendors of illum- 
inated manuscripts. These books do 
not discuss design—but only crafts- 
manship. Great emphasis is laid upon 
permanence, and artists are warned 
against colors and mixtures that alter 
in the course of time. 

For manuscripts (as well as for 
panel painting ) egg tempera was em- 
ployed. Pigments were usually divided 
into “natural” and “artificial,” the latter 
term referring, of course, to those that 
had to be produced chemically. Many 
colors were derived from minerals: 
ochres and other earths, copper sul- 
phates and salts, red lead, and white 
lead, chalk, cinnabar, azurite, and 
many others. One of the most precious 
of all colors was the ultramarine that 
was laboriously retrieved from lapis 
lazuli imported from Persia. Numerous 
vegetable dyes were employed: indigo, 
heliotrope, brazil wood, dragons blood 
resin were some of the most frequently 
used. Animals, fish and insects also 
were sources of pigments, the most 
famous and expensive coloring in early 
centuries being the red-purple dye 
from the scallop, murex, which stained 
the pages of such luxurious volumes 
as that shown in the frontispiece. 

In preparing and mixing his colors 
the medieval artist laid hold of nearly 
every conceivable material to attain 
his ends—not only eggs, but honey and 
beeswax and ear-wax and gum, and 
dung and wine and glue, made some- 
times from fish and sometimes from 
animal skins, are just a few of the 


things that came in handy around a 
studio. 

Finally, one cannot forget the ele- 
ment that contributes as much as any- 
thing else to the fascination of the 
illuminated page—the burnished gold. 
This was used both in powder and leaf 
form, and the method of applying it 
and using it varied as the styles in 
painting shifted. Generally it was ap- 
plied with, or over, a gum or other ad- 
hesive, and burnished carefully with 
a tooth till it shone like a mirror. At 
some periods an especially rich effect 
was achieved by spreading fine gesso 
beneath, just as on a panel painting. 
Sometimes patterns were engraved on 
the gold to enhance the sparkle. Golden 
letters in such rich manuscripts as nos. 
2, 4 and 9 of the exhibition list were 
achieved either by writing directly in 
gold ink or—more frequently—by writ- 
ing in adhesive and laying the gold 
over it while the script was still sticky. 
The surplus metal was easily brushed 
away. The proper way to burnish 
golden script was with a bit of cloth, 
as the usual burnishing tooth would 
make a shiny groove upon the vellum 
ground. 

Silver was used relatively seldom 
because it tarnished. It does occur, 
though blackened, in nos. 4 and 24, for 
instance. The manuscripts of certain 
regions, notably southern Germany or 
Austria and England, do however make 
effective use of burnished silver which 
still gleams as clear and bright as ever. 
It can only be assumed that for such 
results an alloy was used, and since tin 
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was available in just those regions, 
the explanation seems obvious. Un- 
tarnished silver is to be found prom- 
inently in nos. 10, 31, and 149. 

The medieval use of burnished metal 
in miniature painting cannot be com- 
pared to our occasional attempts to 
print with metallic inks. Gold as it was 
used in the Middle Ages did not func- 
tion as a color, it was employed for its 
full effect as a metal, and particularly 
as a reflecting surface to play with 
light. Even in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries when gold was used 
by Foucquet (see no. 106) and other 
artists in a dull and unburnished state, 
it was employed chiefly as a high-light 
to help in modelling forms. There is 
another reason behind the use of gold, 
that is a particularly medieval one; it 
was used because it not only looked 
rich, but because it was rich—it was 
expensive. Certain other materials, 
such as the purple dye, murex, and the 
incredibly luminous azure made from 
lapis lazuli also were used not only for 
their beauty, but because in themselves 
they were precious. It was character- 
istic of the age that a fine thing should 
be fine as well as look fine, that value 
was an intrinsic thing. Such a concep- 
tion in another era might have resulted 
in mere gaudiness—but not in an age 
of great craftsmanship. Perhaps the 
real secret of the endless appeal of 
medieval manuscripts is just this—that 
in a very real sense the beauty was 
built in. Just as the materials were the 
finest and most noble obtainable, and 
were compounded to last forever, so 
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the ornament and illustration, be it 
simple or of the greatest intricacy, is 
never just added to the manuscript as 
a trimming. It was planned and created 
as the text itself was produced, entwin- 
ing itself into the written lines, bor- 
rowing the scribe’s pen for its outlines 
and lending its pigments to the written 
words, for initials and rubrics and “line 
endings.” When the writing is strong 
and bold, so are the pictures, but if 
picture and ornament are complex of 
form, you will see the same femininity 
in the letters. It is this deep-seated 
artistry and craftsmanship which gives 
the unquenchable life to these early 
books. It is a vitality that electrifies the 
ninth-century Gospel of Reims and 
keeps it from being dour, it infuses the 
serene paintings of the Salzburg Lec- 
tionary so that they are spared from 
dryness, it is present in the lyric out- 
lines of the Gothic Apocalypse to save 
it from being sweet; greatest miracle 
of all, it breathes into even the most 
minute and the most elegant of the 
Books of Hours, so that their delicate 
tenderness is something more than 
just “pretty.” 

And so perhaps if book-makers of 
1000 years ago or less have something 
that may profit their modern col- 
leagues, it might be that with familiar- 
ity they will impart the secret of this 
pervading vitality, so diverse in its ap- 
pearances. 

We all know well enough that in 
this age of machines, it is not enough 
merely to avoid ugliness; the besetting 
problem is dullness. 
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A CATALOGUE 


OF THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


2. THE FOUR GOSPELS 
NortTH FRANCE, EARLY 9TH CENT. 
In Latin. Gold uncial script in double columns. 
144 vellum leaves, 14% x 10% inches. Ex-colls.: 
King Henry VIII of England, ca. 1528; Biblio- 
theca Palmeriana, Chelsea (1747); Duke of 
Hamilton, ms. 167; Hamilton Palace Library, 
no. 251 (Sale, London, 1889, no. 1); Theodore 
Irwin, Oswego, New York. 
This codex, written throughout in burnished gold 
uncial letters upon leaves dyed purple, relies for its 
splendor solely upon the sumptuousness of its ma- 
terials and the magnificence of its script and ample 
format. The pages range in shade from royal purple 
to tones of blue and of rose-lavender, the opposing 
pages always being carefully matched in color. The 
manuscript has been attributed to various regions of 
origin, but recent scholarship inclines to locate it in 
the north of France, and early in the ninth century. 
BistiocraPHy: Belle da Costa Greene and 
Meta P. Harrsen, Exhibition of Illuminated 
Manuscripts . .., New York, 1934, no. 4; De 
Ricci, II, p. 1869, no. 23, both listing the exten- 
sive previous literature; The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, Illustrated Catalogue of an Exhibition 
held on the Occasion of the New York World’s 
Fair, New York, 1940, no. 1; idem, The Bible, 
New York, 1947, no. 17, colored plate. 
THE PreERPONT Morcan Liprary, Ms, 23 
Frontispiece 


4. THE FOUR GOSPELS 
FRANCE (ReErms), 9TH CENT. 
In Latin. Gold minuscule script. 188 vellum 
leaves, 12% x 10 inches. 4 full-page miniatures; 
4 ornamental introductory pages; ornamented 
Canon Tables. Ex-colls.: Abbey of St. Remi, 
Reims; J. L. Bourdillon (cat. 1880, pp. 2-3, 
no. 4); Robert S. Holford; Sir George Holford. 
This manuscript, certainly the most monumental 
example of Carolingian painting in this country, 
was executed in the diocese of Reims during the 


period of Archbishop Hincmar (845-882). The four 
Evangelist portraits are based closely on late class- 
ical models, but the modelling in light and shade, 
which merely gives solidity to ancient painting, is 
here handled in a tensely dynamic manner. The 
paint is built up thickly, with sharp contrasts of light 
and shade, and the colors are sultry rather than gay. 
The Canon Tables are ornamented with a more fluid 
and impressionistic version of this characteristic 
Reims style, the vivacious poses and rapid technique 
giving great liveliness to the classical satyrs and 
other creatures that clamber over the pediments 
and columns. The ornamental introductory pages 
show large golden strapwork initials and archaic 
capitals, mostly on backgrounds of purple. Silver 
also is used in the ornament. The entire text of the 
Gospels is finely written in minuscules of burnished 
gold. 
BrstiocRAPHy: Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, Lon- 
don, 1908, pp. 6-7, no. 13, pl. 19; F. M. Carey, 
The Scriptorium of Reims in Classical and 
Medieval Studies in Honor of E. K. Rand, New 
York [1938], p. 57, pl. 1; The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, Review of the Growth, Development 
. . . 1924-1929, New York, 1930, pp. 16-17, 
pls. I-II; Belle da Costa Greene and Meta P. 
Harrsen, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts 
..., New York, 1934, no. 6, fig. 1, pl. 8; De 
Ricci, II, pp. 1489-90, no. 728, with other lit- 
erature; Worcester Art Museum, The Dark 
Ages, Worcester, 1937, no. 27, ill.; The Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, Illustrated Catalogue of 
an Exhibition held on the Occasion of the New 
York World’s Fair, New York, 1940, no. 2; 
idem, The Bible, New York, 1947, no. 15. 
THE PreERPONT MorGAN Liprary, Ms. 728 


7. THE FOUR GOSPELS 

NorRTHERN FRANCE, LATE 10TH CENT. 
In Latin. Caroline minuscules. 148 vellum 
leaves, 12% x 7 inches. 1 drawing; 4 ornamented 
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initial pages; 12 ornamented Canon Tables. 





tenth century for a foundation dedicated to St. 


The ornament of this manuscript, which was pro- «Michael, ranks as the foremost example of the 


duced in a provincial atelier in the north of France, 
betrays influences from several of the great Caro- 
lingian schools, particularly that of Tours. Like most 
of the provincial works of the period, it depends 
upon a few colors: orange, yellow ochre, lavender, 
light green, and a dull blue. 

THE Wa TERS ArT GALLERY, Ms. 3 


8. THE FOUR GOSPELS 
GERMANY (WESTPHALIA), 10TH CENT. 
In Latin. Minuscule script in double columns. 
201 vellum leaves, 18%x 10 inches. 16 deco- 
rated Canon Tables; 17 ornamented introduc- 
tory pages to the Gospels. Ex-colls.: Friederich 
Boyesen of Quedlinburg (1763); Count Chris- 
tian Ernst zu Stolberg-Wernigerode (1691- 
1771); the Princely Library at Wernigerode 
near Quedlinburg until 1929. 
The best known example of a small group of luxuri- 
ous manuscripts executed somewhere in the general 
region of the Weser River in northern Germany, and 
sometimes atiributed more precisely to the monas- 
tery of Corvey. A distinguishing characteristic of 
the group is the use of rich introductory pages with 
purple backgrounds delicately shaded or boldly pat- 
terned with foliage, birds and animals, suggestive 
of Byzantine textile designs. With these are com- 
bined exceptionally complex initials or even whole 
words in monogrammized form, the elements of the 
ornament showing the influence of the earlier Corbie 
and Franco-Saxon styles. 
BrsuiocrapHy: A. Haseloff in Meisterwerke 
der Kunst aus Sachsen und Thiiringen (ed. by 
Doering and Voss), Magdeburg, 1905, pp. 89- 
90, pls. 102-104; The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
Review of the Growth, Development and 
Activities . . . 1924-1929, New York, 1930, pp. 
16 ff.; Belle da Costa Greene and Meta P. 
Harrsen, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts 
. . « » New York, 1934, p. 6, no. 11, pl. 10; 
De Ricci, II, pp. 1496 f.; no. 755; the last two 
give previous literature; Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, The Dark Ages, Worcester, 1937, no. 31. 
THE Prerpont Morcan Liprary, Ms. 755 


9. LECTIONARY OF THE GOSPELS 

GERMANY (WESTPHALIA), 10TH CENT. 
In Latin. Minuscule and occasional. uncial 
script. 200 vellum leaves, 10 x 7% inches. 6 full- 
page miniatures; numerous elaborate initial 
pages and ornamental passages; many purple 
pages written in gold. Ex-coll.: John Jacob 
Astor (acquired 1884). 


This Lectionary, executed in the second half of the 
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“Weser group” of manuscripts described under the 
previous entry (no. 8). It is the only one of the 
group, now known, to contain illustrations as well 
as ornamental pages. The miniatures consist of four 
full-page portraits of the Evangelists, the symbols 
of the Evangelists combined on a single page in four 
compartments, and Christ in Glory. The painting 
style has exactly the same quality of rich surface 
decoration that appears in the ornamental initial 
pages. Although a slight modelling of the flesh is 
carried out with strokes of orange and highlights of 
pink and white, and the drapery lines are empha- 
sized with gold, there is no preoccupation whatever 
with plasticity or spatial concepts. There is excep- 
tionally prolific use of ornamental writing in gold in 
the form of complex monogram pages and decora- 
tive passages of capitals, as well as sections of text 
in gold uncials or minuscules. Many pages are writ- 
ten on backgrounds of purple, shading from pink- 
lavender to blue-purple, and frequently displaying 
behind the letters a shadowy patterning of foliate 
and other motives. There is in fact a marked pre- 
dilection for purple in the color schemes throughout 
the manuscript, its chief foil being a green-blue 
suggesting the color of enamel, and very beautiful 
in effect. 
This codex, acquired by John Jacob Astor in 1884, 
was probably the first important illuminated manu- 
script of the early Middle Ages to come to America. 
BrstiocRAPHy: Hanns Swarzenski in Zeitschrift 
fiir Bildende Kunst, LXIII (1929-80), p. 194, 
2 figs.; idem, Vorgotische Miniaturen, Konig- 
stein & Leipzig, 2nd ed., 1931, p. 5, fig. p. 16; 
De Ricci, II, p. 1815, no. 1; Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, vol. 41 (1937), pp. 
455-62. 
New York Pusiic Liprary, MANuscripT Division, 
Ms. 1 


16. THE FOUR GOSPELS 
ENGLAND (East ANGLIA), 11TH CENT. 
In Latin. Insular minuscule script. 154 vellum 
leaves, 11% x 7% inches. 5 full-page miniatures; 
4 illuminated introductory pages. Binding: 
boards with English or Flemish 11th cent. gold 
reliefs of Christ in Majesty, 12th cent. German 
jewelled filigree frame. Ex-colls.: Countess 
Judith of Flanders (1032-1094); Benedictine 
monastery of Weingarten, until 1805; Frederick 
William of Orange-Nassau; Baron Thiébault; 
Thomas Coke, later Earl of Leicester (ms. 16). 
The pictures, datable around 1040, are painted in 
what is generally considered characteristic Win- 
chester style—a rapid calligraphic delineation, deli- 
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cately- tinted in rose, blue and yellow on uncolored 
grounds, and framed by borders of richly sprouting 
foliage banded with gold. 

This and another early English manuscript in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library were acquired by Countess 
Judith of Flanders during her sojourn in England, 
where she went in 1051 as the bride of Earl Tostig 
of Northumbria. After her second marriage in 1071, 
to Duke Welf IV of Bavaria, she became patroness 
of the Benedictine monastery of Weingarten in the 
diocese of Constance, and bequeathed her library 
to it in 1094. For over a hundred years the artistic 
production of the Weingarten scriptorium was 
based fundamentally on designs in the manuscripts 
donated by Judith. 


BrstiocraPpHy: O. Homburger, Die Anfénge 
der Malerschule von Winchester im X. Jahr- 
hundert, Leipzig, 1912, p. 67; Meta P. Harrsen 
in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, XXIV (1931), pp. 1-13; Belle da 
Costa Greene and Meta P. Harrsen, Exhibition 
of Illuminated Manuscripts . . . , New York, 
1934, no. 19, pls. 17, 18, with other literature; 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, Review of the 
Growth, Development and Activities... 1924- 
1929, New York, 1930, pp. 20-23, pls. VII, 
VIII; De Ricci, II, p. 1485 f., no. 709; Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Arts of the Middle Ages, 
Boston, 1940, no. 18, ill.; The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, Illustrated Catalogue of an Exhibition 
held on the Occasion of the New York World’s 
Fair, New York, 1940, no. 10; F. Wormald, in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, XXX 
(1944), pp. 4-5, pl. 2; The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, The Bible, New York, 1947, no. 19. 
Cf. F. Wormald, English Kalendars before A.D. 
1100, London, 1934, no. 20. 
THE PrerPont Morcan Lisrary, Ms. 709 


19. NEW TESTAMENT 
ENGLAND (CANTERBURY ?), 12TH CENT. 
In Latin. Large insular script in 2 cols. 247 
vellum leaves, 14% x 10% inches. 26 illuminated 
initials. Binding: old, worn red velvet over 
boards. 
A volume of impressive format, the bold dark 
brown script being relieved by large initials vigor- 
ously wrought of vines and beasts. Red. blue, green 
and yellow are employed, but no gold or silver. 
This appears to be part of a large Bible, doubtless 
always bound in two or more volumes, another sec- 
tion of which (Joshua, Judges, Ruth and Kings) is 
now in the British Museum, Royal ms. I C VII. 
The latter is attributed to the scriptorium of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, and was in the Royal Library 
as early as 1542. 


BistiocrApuy: De Ricci, I, p. 766, no. 57. Cf. 
G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and 
King’s Collections, British Museum, London, 
1921, I, p. 14, IV, pl. 9. 

THe WaLrTers ArT GALLERY, Ms. 18 


21. THE FOUR GOSPELS 

SouTH FRANCE, cA. 1100 
In Latin. Minuscule script. 161 vellum leaves, 
10% x 8% inches. 1 miniature and 3 ornamented 
initials. 

A manuscript of unusual style, preserving in its 

large, simple forms a reminiscence of Carolingian 

prototypes, and in its thick, flatly applied areas of 
bright red, blue and yellow a suggestion of Cata- 
lonian taste. The introductory pages of the Gospels 
are written in alternating lines of red and blue 
capitals, with numerous monogrammized contrac- 
tions. 

BrsuiocraPpHy: De Ricci, I, p. 767, no. 65; 

Walters Art Gallery, Handbook of the Collec- 

‘ tion, Baltimore, 1936, p. 70; Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Arts of the Middle Ages, Boston, 
1940, no. 28, ill. 

THE Watters Art GALLERY, Ms. 17 


46. ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
FRANCE (Paris), ca. 1250 
M. 638. 43 vellum leaves, 15%x 11% inches. 
86 full-page illustrations. Binding: Oriental 
leather. Ex-colis.: Cardinal Bernard Macie- 
jowski of Poland (16th century), presented 
1604 to Shah Abbas the Great of Persia; Gio- 
vanni d’Athanasi (Sale, London, March 15, 
1833, no. 201); Sir Thomas Phillipps, no. 8025. 
It is considered probable that these remarkable 
leaves, containing 283 scenes by several artists of 
great ability, were originally prefixed to a large 
Psalter. The illustrations commence with the Crea- 
tion and terminate with II Samuel, XX. Many epi- 
sodes rarely represented are included, all presented 
with great richness of narrative detail. As cus- 
tomary at the time, the events are depicted as if 
of contemporary occurrence, so that the miniatures 
present us with a detailed picture-book of thirteenth 
century life. Particularly notable is the facile ren- 
dering of unusual and foreshortened poses, and: the 
dignity and serenity with which the figures move 
through the complex narratives represented. 
The book has travelled widely and bears witness 
to the diverse owners who have been fascinated by 
the pictures. The margins bear explanatory inscrip- 
tions in a fourteenth century Italian writing and 
also in Persian and in Hebrew. These last two sets 
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of captions date from the early seventeenth cen- 

tury, when the book was presented to Shah Abbas 

the Great of Persia, who ordered the meaning of 

each picture to be transcribed for his benefit. 
Brsuiocrapuy: §. C. Cockerell and M. R. 
James, A Book of Old Testament Illustrations 

. in the Pierpont Morgan Library, Cam- 

bridge, for the Roxburghe Club, 1927; Belle 
da Costa Greene and Meta P. Harrsen, Exhibi- 
tion of Illuminated Manuscripts. . . .. New 
York, 1934, pp. 27-28, no. 53, pl. 49, with 
previous literature; De Ricci, II, p. 1475, no. 
638. : 

Tue PrerPponT Morcan Liprary, Ms. 638 


63. MISSAL FOR NOYON USE 
NoRTHERN FRANCE, BEFORE 1250 
In Latin. Gothic script and music in 2 cols. 
6 vellum leaves, 17x11 inches. 7 historiated 
and 6 ornamented initials. 
These leaves, from a lost Missal of luxurious nature, 
are of particular interest because the illumination 
has been attributed to Villard de Honnecourt, the 
thirteenth century architect whose album of sketches 
is one of the most instructive relics of this period. 
The style of the paintings is indeed very close to 
his—especially in the combination of plasticity and 
of rhythmic linear grace, in the proportions of the 
slightly swaying figures, the character of the drapery 
with its curving loop-shaped folds, and the play of 
long skirts about the feet. Outright attribution of 
these paintings to Villard is no longer agreed to by 
scholars, as the conditions of collaboration in the 
medieval atelier usually make such definite assign- 
ments debatable, but the close connection with 
Villard’s style is unquestioned. In any case, these 
leaves with their miniatures and the delicately 
rotating foliate initials populated by springing 
beasts are the very essence of French thirteenth- 
century painting in its “purest” and most refined 
phase. 
Brstiocrapny: Graf Vitzthum, Fragment eines 
Missale von Noyon mit Miniaturen von Villard 
de Honnecourt in Beitrage zur Forschung; Stu- 
dien und Mitteilungen aus dem Antiquariat 
Jacques Rosenthal, Munich, 1 Folge, Heft 
IV/V, pp. 102-118, taf. XIV-XVI; H. R. 
Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt, Vienna, 
1935, pp. 217-219, figs. 10, 17. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Puiuip HoFER 


64. ROMAN DE LANCELOT DU LAC 
NorTHEAST FRANCE, CA. 1300 
In French. Gothic script in 8 cols. 2 vols. (orig- 
inally in 1). 266 vellum leaves, 10% x 7% inches. 
89 miniatures. Ex-colls.: Jehan de Brosse, 
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Maréchal de France (d. 1433); Joseph Barrois; 
Earl of Ashburnham (ms. Barrois 36), (Sale, 
London, 1901, no. 587, pl.); C. Fairfax Mur- 
ray; H. Yates Thompson (Sale, London, June, 
1921, III, no. 69, pls. IX-XI); Cortlandt F. 
Bishop (Sale, New York, April 25, 1938, no. 
1264). 
This manuscript, containing the first two sections 
of the Romance of Lancelot, is considered the finest 
illuminated example of his legend. The long, rec- 
tangular miniatures extending across the page, are 
each divided into halves, the background at the left 
being of burnished gold, while the right is diapered 
in blue or pink. They are executed with exceptional 
charm, the graphic elegance and vivacious colors, 
as well as the over-refined figures with their 
rhythmic and delicate movements appearing to 
modern eyes as the very epitome of the age of 
chivalry. 
BrsuiocrAPHy: De Ricci, II, pp. 1658-1659, 
nos. 20-22, with previous literature; The Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, Illustrated Catalogue of 
an Exhibition held on the Occasion of the New 
York World’s Fair, New York, 1940, p. 11, no. 
27, pl. III, 2 color pls.; The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, 1936-1940, New York, 1941, pp. 46- 
48, pl. I, with literature; R. S. Loomis and 
L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval 
Art, London & New York, 1938, pp. 98-101, 
figs. 250-253 and color pl.; M. R. Scherer, 
About the Round Table, New York, 1945, pp. 
58-54, 56, ill. 
Tue Prerpont Morcan Liprary, Mss. 805-6 


67. PSALTER 
FRENCH FLANDERS (ARRAS), CA. 1810 

In Latin. Gothic script with music. 222 vellum 

leaves, 5% x 4 inches. 8 historiated initials. 
A little Psalter of fine material and exceptional ex- 
cellence of workmanship. The elegantly drawn 
figures are shown against diapered grounds of color 
and gold, or, in some cases, carefully tooled and 
burnished gold leaf. Each large initial, its form 
lightened by areas of interlace, sends forth a fine 
ivy border to surround the page. The book, of 
Dominican use, was made for a member of the 
family of Phillipe d’Artois and his wife Marguerite 
of Arras, countess of Evreux. 

BrstiocraPny: De Ricci, I, p. 774, no. 105. 
Tue Watters Ant GALLERY, Ms, 115 


68. ALBERTUS MAGNUS. DE LAUDIBUS 
VIRGINIS 

FRENCH FLANDERS, CA. 1300 
In Latin. Gothic script. 503 vellum leaves, 
11%x 8% inches. 12 historiated initials. Ex- 
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colls.: Margaret Rood Hazard; Caroline Hazard. 
Illuminated in a delicate style very close indeed to 
that of a Flemish ms. of ca. 1810. The allegorical 
miniatures in the initials also recall certain of the 
illustrations in a Flemish Missal (no. 66 in the 
catalogue of the 1949 Baltimore exhibition) al- 
though more refined in execution. 

BretiocrapHy: S. Der Nersessian in Gazette 

des Beaux-Arts, 6th ser., XXVI (1944), p. 78 

and note, fig. 7. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE Liprary, Ms. 19 


82. ST. AUGUSTINE. DE CIVITATE DEI 
FRANCE (Panis), ca. 1410 
In French. Gothic script. 178 vellum leaves, 
17% x 12% inches. 5 large and 59 small minia- 
tures; numerous illuminated borders. Binding: 
18th century Scottish russia, gilt. Ex-colls.: 
Marquess of Lothian (Sale, New York, Jan. 
27, 1932, no. 10, pl.); Cortlandt Bishop (Sale, 
New York, April 5, 1938, no. 155); Philip S. 
Collins. 
The text is the French translation of Raoul de 
Praelles that was dedicated to Charles V, King of 
France. This volume, an excellent example of a 
de luxe book of the period, contains only Books I 
to V of the work. Each Book is prefaced by a large 
miniature and full ivy border, while smaller column- 
width illustrations are dispersed through the text. 
The paintings are the work of several artists of the 
Paris school, the best of them a man of notable 
imagination and refinement of style. The minia- 
tures are marvellously brilliant in condition, pre- 
senting every brush-stroke with undiminished fresh- 
ness. 
Brsuiocrapny: Statistical Account of Scotland, 
1794, 1845 edit., I, p. 68; Sir Robert Kerr, 
Correspondence, 1875, Il, p. 537. 
THE PHILADELPHIA MuSsEUM OF ART 


106. MINIATURE FROM THE HOURS OF 
ETIENNE CHEVALIER, 
BY JEAN FOUCQUET 
FRANCE, CA. 1460-70 
In Latin. Semi-batarde script (on reverse). 1 
vellum leaf, 7%x5% inches. 1 miniature; 1 
half-border. Ex-coll.; Louis Fenoulhet (Sale, 
London, Dec. 16-18, 1946, lot 568). 
A leaf from the Book of Hours of Etienne Chevalier, 
counsellor to King Charles VII and to King Louis XI 
of France, and Treasurer of France in 1452. This 
magnificently illustrated volume was cut apart by 
an unknown eighteenth-century owner and _ its 
miniatures dispersed. Forty-seven of the paintings 
are now known, the most recently discovered be- 
ing this leaf and one other in the Paris collection 





of M. Georges Wildenstein, both of which came 
to light in 1946. The largest group of miniatures 
from this manuscript is the famous series of forty 
that is one of the chief treasures of the Chateau 
Condé at Chantilly. Two others are in the Louvre, 
one in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, one in the 
British Museum, and one more in a London pri- 
vate collection. Although no specific record con- 
nects the Hours of Etienne Chevalier with Foucquet, 
all authorities agree in giving the work to this 
master, because of its close resemblance in style to 
the manuscript of Josephus’ Antiquités Judaiques, 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, which is the 
only definitely documented work by Foucquet’s 
hand. 
This leaf contains the illustration for the Vespers 
of the Holy Ghost. As in the case of several other 
miniatures from this manuscript, Foucquet has 
placed the sacred scene in a French landscape, 
carefully portraying an actual locality. In the back- 
ground flows the Seine bordering the Ile de la 
Cité, dominated by the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
which also appears in two of the miniatures at 
Chantilly. In the foreground kneels a throng of 
clergy. Penetrating the sky is the Hand of God, 
which disperses a swarm of demons. Unlike the 
miniatures at Chantilly, which are clipped closely 
and pasted down on wood, in this case the entire 
leaf has been preserved with the foliation (fol. 89). 
The surface of the painting has suffered somewhat, 
but it is, never the less, a precious example of the 
work of the greatest painter that France had pro- 
duced up to his time. The undamaged portions 
are characteristic of his achievement—his faultless 
craftsmanship, his mastery of spatial composition, 
of plastic form, his profound observation of nature 
and of light, his joyous color. This leaf represents 
the only authentic emample of Foucquet’s work in 
America. 
Brstiocrapny: Sotheby and Co., Catalogue of 
Valuable Printed Books . . . (various owners), 
December 16th-18th, 1946, lot 568, pls. XIII- 
XIV (with very full description of this and the 
companion leaf); Illustrated London News, 
Nov. 80, 1946, p. 611. Cf. Trenchard Cox, 
Jehan Foucquet, Native of Tours, London, 
1931; Klaus G. Perls, Jean Fouquet, Paris, 1940; 
Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet und Seine Zeit, 
Basel, 1945, for discussion of the Foucquet 
problem and bibliographies of previous litera- 
ture. 
Mr. RoBert LEHMAN, no. 194 


143. RUDOLF VON EMS. WELTCHRONIK 


GerMany, 1402 
In German. Cursive German book hand in 2 
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cols. 353 paper leaves, 11% x 8% inches. About 
287 colored drawings. Binding: 18th century 
half calf and paper boards. Ex-coll.: Reichs- 
graf Toerring-Gutenzell. 
This “Chronicle of the World” by Rudolf von Ems, 
a scholarly Swiss poet of the thirteenth century, is 
a rhymed version of the Bible, supplemented by 
additions from other religious and secular works. 
Planned on a most extensive ‘scale, it was inter- 
rupted by the author’s death, and various subse- 
quent writers attempted to complete it. The work 
remained popular into the fifteenth century and 
over forty manuscripts of it have survived. 
The present example is supplied with an abund- 
ance of colored drawings, notable for their narra- 
tive charm and vigor of execution. Placed un- 
framed upon the rough white paper, some occupy 
a column’s width, others sweep informally across 
the page and into the margins. Always, however, 
the arrangement of script and picture results in a 
fine and unified page design. A rubricated note in 
the scribe’s hand, occurring at the end, may be 
translated: “The book was completed in the Year 
of our Lord MCCCCII on the eve of the Concep- 
tion of the Virgin.” 
Brstiocrapny: C. G. Boerner Co., Catalogue 
CX, Leipzig, 1912. Cf. K. Goedecke, Grundriss 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 2nd 
ed., Dresden, 1884, I, pp. 120, 126-128; W. 
Golter, Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter, 
Stuttgart, 1912, pp. 250-253. 
New York Pusiic Liprary, SPENCER COLLECTION 


154. THE TICKHILL PSALTER 
ENcLAND (NoTTINGHAMSHIRE), CA. 1310 
In Latin. Gothic script in 2 cols. 155 vellum 
leaves, 13 x 8% inches. 482 miniatures, includ- 
ing 7 full-page historiated initials. Ex-colls.: 
Augustinian Priory of Worksop (now Radnor ); 
Marquess of Lothian, Newbattle Abbey (Sale, 
New York, Jan. 27, 1932, no. 7, facs. ) 
One of the richest and most interesting examples 
of English gothic illumination, this Psalter was 
written for the Priory of Worksop near Notting- 
ham. A fifteenth-century inscription on the flyleaf 
attributes its writing and “gilding” to the hand of 
John Tickhill, Prior of Worksop from 1308 to 1314. 
The Prior did not do the abundant illustrations of 
the manuscript, however. These are the work of a 
travelling group of lay artists, as Dr. Egbert has 
demonstrated in his exhaustive monograph.. Seven 
other English manuscripts executed during the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, the chief of 
which is the Psalter of Queen Isabella in Munich, 
were done by the same travelling atelier, using the 
same | pattern-books, for prominent’ interrelated 
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families, nearly all of which were connected with 
Nottinghamshire. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Tickhill Psalter is that its ambitious 
program remained unfinished, so that it preserves 
for us every stage of the illuminator’s procedure, 
from the first ‘rough sketch to the finished minia- 
ture. The plan was to embellish the lower margin 
of each page with a continuous series of Biblical 
illustrations. The completed portion stresses epi- 
sodes in the lives of David and Solomon, an un- 
paralleled series, which shows direct dependence 
upon the version of the Biblical narrative recounted 
in Petrus Comestor’s Historica Scholastica. 
BrpiiocrAPHy: De Ricci, II, p. 1840, no. 26; 
Donald Drew Egbert, The Tickhill Psalter, 
New York, 1940, with complete bibliography 
on.p. 127. 
New York Pusiic Liprary, SPENCER COLLECTION 


162. ANTIPHONARY 
Iraty (FLORENCE), CA. 1875 
W. 153. In Latin. Gothic script with many 
recent alterations; music. 56 vellum leaves, 
24 x 16% inches. 8 miniatures in initials; numer- 
ous ornamented initials. Ex-colls.: A. Firmin- 
Didot (Sale, Paris, 1884, no. 8); Marshall C. 
Lefferts (check-list, 1901, p. 55). 
A choir book executed in Florence for a church 
dedicated to Saints Peter and Paul. The miniatures, 
some of monumental scale, are by three able artists 
who were followers of Orcagna. The colors, their 
pristine brilliance and crispness undimmed, are 
laid over a very heavy layer of burnished gold leaf 
grounded on gesso to give salience. The surface of 
the gold has been richly tooled. 
In addition to the historiated initials are numerous 
large letters executed in elaborate designs of red 
and blue. 
BrsiocrapPny: De Ricci, I, p. 780, no. 148. 
THe Watters Art GALLERY, Ms, 153 


189. HYGINUS. 
DE SIDERIBUS TRACTATUS . 
Nort Iraty, ca. 1450 
In Latin. Humanistic hand. 80 vellum leaves, 
%x5% inches. 88 miniatures. Binding: 18th 
century Italian vellum. Ex-colls.: Duke di 
Cassano Serra, Naples (Sale, London, Feb. 5, 
1828, no. 128); Sir Thomas Phillipps (ms. 
‘ 6972); A. Chester Beatty (Sale, London, May 
9, 1933, no. 60, pls. 35-86). 
A humanist manuscript of exceptional charm and 
refinement. The thirty-eight vignettes depicting the 
legendary characters of the constellations are exe- 
cuted with delicate beauty of line and ‘color, the 
stars being indicated in.gold in their appropriate 





Pe et 


Orrseéserer 


places. Each of the unframed figures is set off upon 
the white vellum by. a shadow of shredded blue. 
The text is the work of a mythographer who flour- 
ished about 25 B.C. and who based his astronomy 
largely on the Hellenistic poet, Aratos. The latter 
wrote poetically of the myths associated with the 
namesakes of the constellations, but used the serious 
scientific catalogue of the ‘stars drawn up by the 
Greek astronomer, Eudoxos.of Knidos in the fourth 
century B.C. 

BrsuiocraPpny: De Ricci, II, p. 1341, no. 28, 

with previous literature. 
New York Pusiic Liprary, SPENCER COLLECTION 


195. VERGIL. OPERA 
Iraty (NAPLEs), ca. 1500 
In Latin. Italic script. 220 vellum leaves, 
5% x 2% inches. 2 full-page miniatures; 1 his- 
toriated and 2 architectural borders. 
A fine little pocket-size Vergil, containing the 
Bucolics, Georgics and Aeneid. The two full-page 
illustrations are painted in camaieu d’or on lavender- 
stained leaves, with some use of green, blue and 
red for the landscape. Silver, now oxidized, was 
employed as highlights on flesh. The effect is very 
shadowy, as of a dream-picture. Similar lavender 
leaves painted in precisely the same style, and 
quite possibly by the same hand, occur in a larger 
Vergil in the University Library at Leiden (ms. 
B.P.L. 63). Other features of this manuscript are 
also to be found in the Walters Vergil: the archi- 
tectural frames with putti that surround the initial 
text pages of the separate works, and the craggy 
landscape used as a historiated frame. In the 
Walters manuscript such a frame, with men plow- 
ing, woodcutters, olive trees and bee-hives, intro- 
duces the Georgics. A similar landscape frame 
occurs in a luxurious Livy written at Naples for 
the bibliophile and scholar, Andrea Matteo III 
Acquaviva, Duke of Atri. 
Brsuiocrapny: De Ricci, I, p. 832, no. 440. 
Cf. A. W. Byvanck, Les principaux manuscrits 
a peintures . . . dans les . . . Pays-Bas, Soc. 
Frang. de reprod. de mss. a peintures, Paris, 
15e année (1931), pp. 81 f., pls. XXII-XXIII; 
Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten 
Handschriften in Osterreich, Leipzig, 1933, 
VI, 4, pp. 68 f., pls. XXIX-XXX. 
THe Watters Art GALLERY, Ms. 400 


196. VERGIL. OPERA 

Tray, ca. 1500 
In Latin. Italic script. 225 vellum leaves, 5% x 8 
inches. 6 miniatures; illuminated initials, etc. 
Binding: 19th century French brown morocco. 
Ex-colls.: Spanish coll.; A. Firmin-Didot (Sale, 


Paris, 1878, no. 10); Junius S. Morgan. 
The format, page design and script of this little 
manuscript are virtually the same as that which 
the Venetian printer Aldus adopted for his pocket 
classics. Each work commences with a fine renais- 
sance letter modelled in. monochrome with , the 
effect of relief, while the introductory lines are in 
alternating rows of gold and blue capitals. The 
opening page of each book shows at the bottom a 
delicate vignette executed with well-modelled 
figures and landscapes of vast distances, despite 
the small scale. 

Brstiocrapuy: A Vergilian Exhibition in, Bul- 

letin of the New York Public Library, XXXIV . 

(1980), p. 512; De Ricci, II, p. 1182, no. 41. 
PRINCETON University Liprary, Ms. 2945.1400 


200. DIO CASSIUS. LIFE AND REIGN OF 
OCTAVIUS: CAESAR 
IraLy (RoME), ca. 1535-50 
In Greek. Minuscule script. 68 vellum leaves, 
4% x 2% inches. 2 illuminated -pages. Ex-colls.: 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese; Stefano Evodio 
Assemani, Librarian of the Vatican (1707- 
1782). 
The text is an excerpt from the History of Rome by 
Dio Cassius, Roman senator and celebrated his- 
torian, who was active in the latter part of the sec- 
ond and the early third century A.D. Born a,Roman 
citizen in Asia Minor, Dio spent most of his life in 
Rome, composing his works in Greek, the scholarly 
language of the time. 
The present manuscript was commissioned by 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (1520-1589), a man 
of great learning and artistic taste. The tiny volume 
shows delicate penmanship and wide, finely bal- 
anced margins. The two headpieces feature classi- 
cal cameos or sculpture and naturalistically ren- 
dered iris. The lower part of each of the two illum- 
inated pages is decorated with Alessandro’s coat 
of arms surmounted by the cardinal’s hat and in- 
scribed with his name and title as Vice-Chancellor 
of the Church, an office he received in 1535. Com- 
parison with signed manuscripts indicates that this 
example is the work of the well-known Greek scribe, 
Giovanni Onorio de Maglie, of Lecce, who was 
employed in the Vatican from 1535 to 1550, and 
was noted for his elegant calligraphy. 
Brstiocrapny: Cf. E. Miintz, La Bibliothéque 
du Vatican au XVe siécle, 1886, p. 101; P. 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri and J. Lietzmann, Speci- 
mina Codicum Graecorum Vaticanorum, Bonn, 
1910, p. XVI, pl. 48; H. Omont, Facsimiles des 
manuscrits grecs du XVe au XVIe siécles, Paris, 
1887, p. 12, pl. 28. 
Mr. AND Mrs, Puitie HOFER 





204. BOOK OF HOURS 
FLANDERS ( BruGEs ?), ca. 1490 
In Latin (and Spanish). Gothic script. 117 
vellum leaves, 5% x4 inches. 7 large and 24 
small miniatures; 19 historiated initials; 7 his- 
toriated borders; numerous illuminated borders. 
Ex-colls.: D. Bonaventura de Rubeis; William 
A. White. 
Illuminated at the end of the fifteenth century, be- 
fore the influence of the ambitious illustrative pro- 
jects of the Grimani Breviary had overwhelmed the 
more serene and subtle trends in Flemish painting, 
this book contains miniatures of a refinement and 
beauty that are unsurpassed by any Flemish manu- 
scripts now in this country. It is said to have been 
made for Joanna the Mad of Castile, mother of 
Emperor Charles V. There is a prayer in Spanish 
in the section of this same book that now belongs 
to Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen of Brooklyn. 
The illustrations are in a style of great clarity and 
refinement of finish, the landscapes fresh and roll- 
ing, the drapery handled without any touch of 
banality. A notable feature is the color, which is 
clear, but restrained in brilliance, with a liberal 
use of pearly grey and pale lavender. Most of the 
borders employ the tenderly painted flowers, birds, 
jewels and damasks that are to be found in other 
fine books of the time. Particularly delightful, how- 
ever, are the historiated borders, each containing 
a series of little scenes, amplifying the legend of 


the saint whose full-page picture adjoins. These are 
painted softly around the text, employing none of 
the perspective tricks which characterize some of 
the later developments of the school. 
The miniatures resemble the style of the anonymous 
artist known as the Master of Maria of Burgundy, 
after a prayer book for that princess which is now 
ms. 78 B 12 in the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin. 
Figure and facial types, coloring, refinement of 
finish, all correspond to the works assigned to this 
master. A further very close relationship is with a 
fine manuscript formerly in the Huth collection and 
now in the British Museum (ms. Add. 38,126), 
which contains several miniatures almost identical 
with certain ones in this book and some of which, 
at least, appear to be by the same hand. 
BrstiocRaPHy: B. Quaritch, Examples of the 
Art of Book Illumination, V-X, London, 1892, 
pls. 39-43; British Museum, Catalogue of the 
Fifty Manuscripts and Printed Books Be- 
queathed to the British Museum by Alfred H. 
Huth, London, 1912, no. XIII, pp. 16-19; 
Trésor de l'art flamand . . . Mémorial. de 
lexposition d’art flamand ancien a Anvers, 
1930, Paris, 1932, II, p. 47, pl. LXV; De Ricci, 
I, p. 1056, no. 3, II, p. 1205, no. 6, p. 2306, 
last item. Cf. F. Winkler, Die flémische Buch- 
malerei, Leipzig, 1925, pp. 39 f., 103-118, pls. 
10, 57-65. 
Mrs. WILLIAM EMERSON 





ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING 


FEN MONASTERY 


by Frederick Landseer Maur Griggs, R. A. (1876-1938) 


THE appeal a picture makes to any one of us is largely dependent upon 
the extent to which it fulfills that which we ask of it. What subject matter 
is of the greatest interest to us and how do we demand it be presented, 
realistically or suggestively, objectively or subjectively? What mood, of 
artist or subject, will evoke from us the most instantaneous and sym- 
pathetic response? 

Remember that the print—and I use the word in its pure linear and 
monochromatic sense—is essentially a thing of suggestion. Because of 
its lack of color or three dimensional form, it can never approach the 
reality of transcription of either painting or sculpture. And therein lies, 
it seems to me, its deepest significance, its greatest subtlety, its most 
challenging appeal. I believe the demands it makes upon the creative, 
sensitive, and appreciative powers of both artist and audience to be the 
most exacting and of the highest degree of intellectual and emotional 
intensity made by any form of pictorial or plastic art. 

There is no need to dwell in detail upon the visible aspects of “Fen 
Monastery”, nor upon the technical mastery it displays. The artist has 
done the one for us, and done it perfectly; the other speaks for itself. 
Primarily is this print a thing of mood and an interpretation of mood. 
In calling my attention to the motive that prompted him to etch it, 
Griggs pointed to the quotation from Jeremiah in the Vulgate which 
appears only on the five proofs of the fourth state, “Tabernaculum meum 
vastatum est, omnes funiculi mei disrupti sunt; filii mei exierunt a me, 
et non subsistunt”. (My tent has been made empty, its ropes broken; my 
sons have gone from me, and abide not.) Nothing could more perfectly 
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express the temper of this beautiful print, and in the whole ceuvre of the 
artist I know of-no single example more richly imbued with that spirit- 
ual—i.e., of the spirit—quality so essential to any work of art which 
professes to rise above the plane of pure pictorial or intellectual objec- 
tivity. 

“Fen Monastery’ is all imagery. That either it or the building in its 
completed form ever existed, I doubt. Rather, like so many of Griggs’ 
subjects, were both children of the artist’s imagination, born of his love 
of medizval England and his lifelong effort to perpetuate it for posterity 
through the medium of his prints and drawings. There it stands in its 
desolate, flat landscape, the ruins of a great monastic building once a 
busy center of ecclesiastical life. Long and low, the fragment stretches 
across the length of the plate, securely founded, its windows, doors, and 
springing arches arousing our imaginations to reconstruct the original 
noble structure. From its center rises the massive lower story of a strongly 
buttressed tower. Against the whole shadowed mass as a background, 
at the extreme left and in full light, are the remains of what once was 
probably the chapter house, pierced with tall arched openings formerly 
framing graceful muntined and mullioned windows. Across the fore- 
ground of the picture creeps a dark, quiet stream, mirroring the ruins 
that seem to grow out of the ground beyond its low banks and leading 
up to the central arch of the monastery ’s wall, through which and beyond 
inner, receding arches, shines the distant sky. At the extreme right the 
ragged trunk of a long dead tree repeats, in minor key, the dominant 
note of the whole composition. 

It is evening and the light is fading. Two jackdaws circle in the paling 
sky and an owl flies out from among the deepening shadows. It is very 
still; it is very solemn and sad; it is very, very lonely. The print is art of 
the highest order. 

].T.A. 





REVIEWS 


RAY NASH 


GRAPHIC ARTS YEARBOOKS 


One is the forty-third volume, the other the 
eighth, in its line of succession. One is priced 
at a guinea, the other an eagle. Both are 
quarto-shaped, cloth-covered tomes bulging 
with brief informative articles, illustrations, 
and demonstrations regarding the interests 
related to printing. 

R. B. Fishenden’s Penrose Annual, appear- 
ing for the first time since 1940, extends its 
reach over nearly a decade and the ground 
staked out by the publisher's caption, “an in- 
ternational survey of the graphic arts.” There 
are illustrations by the hundred represent- 
ing all printing surfaces and processes, from 
monotone to four-color, and half a hundred 
articles on as many subjects. 

Mr. Fishenden’s own dozen pages of 
double-column editorial review at the begin- 
ning is a useful and balanced round-up of 
current developments, emphasizing the ad- 
vances of such techniques as photographic 
composition of letters, plastic plate-making, 
web offset printing, electrostatic duplication 
on rotary presses without pressure, ink or 
rollers. “The U.S.A., with its enormous re- 
serve of manpower and materials, and in 
spite of the huge extent of its war effort,” he 
says, “has been able to continue some of the 
vocations of peace. We must be grateful that 
this should be so, and a few of the interest- 
ing things done in America are discussed in 
this Review or are covered by contributors.” 
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Design is, however, the subject given 
primacy of position both by editorial and 
contributed articles in this issue. The editor 
happily chronicles the growth of good de- 
sign in Britain and its widening recognition, 
official and popular. Then there are brief 
pieces by Herbert Read, Paul Rand and 
Jan. Tschichold on what was once self-con- 
sciously called in America “the art idea in 
printing.” , 

Mr. Read, as always, is an intelligent and 
entertaining critic-(although this time his 
“Crisis in Bookcraft” sounds a little like the 
remarks of a ‘panel’ authority who is called 
on in the midst of more congenial thoughts ). 
Lambasting the safety-at-any-price typo- 
grapher who uses Baskerville, he boasts that 
by the enforced repeated reading in proof 
of his own three books set in sanserif types, 
after a number of editions his “eyes have be- 
come perfectly adapted to the type.” And, 
one gathers, with patience, and the heroic 
will to be free of Baskerville, so can yours. 

He illustrates by juxtaposing, in reproduc- 
tion, examples of the American and English 
editions of his own Grass Roots of Art (re- 
viewed here in Print V, 1). The American 
book, the author acknowledges, is not de- 
signed for such comfortable reading as the 
English, but for his money (though it re- 
quires more) he will take it for “a certain 
liveliness.” His favorite is set in eleven-point 
thirty picas wide, and the face is that bowler 
hat of typography, Baskerville. 





Having thus qualified as Mr. Read’s pre- 
mier exhibit of lively American design for 
boaks, the advertising typographer Paul 
Rand (see Print V, 1 also for a note on 
his Thoughts on Design) contributes next a 
commentary of a page or so on “Modern and 
Traditional Typography in America.” Con- 
trary to Mr. Read’s impression that typo- 
graphy is going forward in this country, 
Mr. Rand says the artist’s freedom is being 
stifled. Allowing that “one cannot deprecate 
the contributions made by such men as 
Goudy, Rogers, Dwiggins, Cleland, etc.,” he 
continues, “to say, however, that any of these 
men is creative in the vernacular of the 
twentieth century is certainly an error in 
classification.” 

The third spokesman is Jan Tschichold 
whom Messrs. Read and Rand have both 
been citing for his early leadership of the 
“new aesthetic” and personal influence. Now 
he is accused of bringing on the new confu- 
sion, for his former disciples are in disarray 
and lost among the ornamented extrava- 
gances found in provincial printing offices. 
But Mr. Tschichold is not confused. His 
“Clay in the Potter’s Hand. . .” is about per- 
fect typography, all the little details of crafts- 
manship which make up the harmony on 
which it depends. “Beginners and dilettanti 
in typography,” he coolly charges, “attribute 
too much importance to the so-called idea.” 
His point of view has swung to the middle- 
axis, as previously observed in these columns. 
“Good typography cannot be witty. The so- 
called idea, therefore, counts for little or 
nothing.” 


Eighth Graphic Arts Production Yearbook 
is a thicker, heavier volume—weightier in 
avoirdupois only, for criticism and theoriz- 
ing it leaves to the elder, more dignified 


Penrose. Under the editorship of Leo H. 
Joachim, it sticks close to a very practical 
program of workroom exposition and dem- 
onstration. Consequently the Yearbook’s 
tolerances are broader than those of the 
Annual, its handling is more elementary, and 
the multiplicity of interests it serves and 
simple answers it contains are boundless. 

Matters in this volume are arranged under 
eight main divisions “thumdexed” by bright- 
ly colored tabs: art and photography; photo- 
engraving; electrotypes; duplicate plates; 
paper; printing processes; binding, mailing, 
etc.; typography; buyers’ guide, index, etc. 
Laid in is another gadget called the “type 
color and combination visualizer”: a four- . 
page manila card folder containing seventy- 
two five-line type specimens photometrically 
indexed for “color,” to key in by means of 
two-line cut-outs with a similar array of 
specimens in the book. ( Whatever the merits 
for its intended use, the device demonstrates 
pointedly the difference in values obtained 
by printing on various surfaces, even be- 
tween the smooth card and coated paper of 
the book. ) 

The Yearbook, unlike the Annual, abhors 
the middle-axis and its styling favors harshly 
contrasting bold and pallid sanserifs with 
headings flush left. Except for demonstra- 
tors’ insets the whole six hundred page affair 
is on coated paper and, being eight and a 
half by eleven, is quite a lapful. The art 
director, Bradbury Thompson, who is well 
known as an advertising designer, has con- 
trived some cunning displays on cover and 
title-pages relative to color, which is the 
theme of this year’s volume. 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL. Edited by R. B. Fish- 
enden. London: Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1949. 
xii, 140 pp. with many illus. in text, insets and sec- 
tion of plates, 40 pp. advts. 10% x 8 inches. 21s. ( Pit- 
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man Publishing Corporation, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., $8.50). 


EIGHTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTION YEAR- 
BOOK. Edited and published by Leo H. Joachim. 
New York: Colton Press, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, 
n.d. (copyright 1948). 594 pp. 11 x 8% inches. $10. 


JUST THE ADVERTISING TYPE 


Mr. Anthony is advertising manager of the 
Pasadena Star-News and his “manual on im- 
proved typography for newspaper advertis- 
ing,” addressed to fellow members of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, aims “to make available in handy form 
a summary of contemporary thought on what 
constitutes the most effective newspaper ad- 
vertising typography.” 

As might be expected of such a program 
contained in a sixty-page booklet set in 
leaded fourteen-point Garamond, the treat- 
ment is eminently journalistic, rapid and 
readable. For instance, on page one, dis- 
cussing stylistic origins: “And so the very 
first type used by Gutenberg and his col- 
leagues in 1456 was an imitation of the hand- 
lettered alphabet known variously as Ger- 
man Text, Black Letter, Gothic, Cloister 
Black or Old English.” On the historical 
foundation laid down in this fashion, Mr. 
Anthony proceeds to erect a classification of 
types into oldstyle romans, modern romans, 
sanserif, square serif and transitional; his 
unorthodox examples include Century as 
an oldstyle roman, Bernhard Roman as a 
modern, and Goudy Modern as a transitional 
face. 

The lion’s share of attention (nineteen 
pages) is devoted to that wonderland of 
typographical tests and tastes called legibil- 
ity. Professors Paterson and Tinker’s testi- 
mony that there is no perceptible difference 
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in the legibility (or readability, meaning 
“ease and speed of reading printed material 
at a natural reading distance”) of typefaces 
in common and general use for text matter 
is cited. However, Mr. Anthony is inclined 
to set their dictum aside because “their read- 
ing tests were printed on enamel paper stock 
which is superior enough to the best news 
stock to enhance the legibility of some type 
faces tested, comparatively speaking.” At 
the end of the chapter he comes out with 
a dozen likely-sounding rules, no matter by 
what means, e.g. set the body of the ad in 
ten-point or larger and not too wide measure 
with two-point leading; avoid sans- and slab- 
serif faces for extended copy; provide relief 
of white space equal to at least half the area 
of the ad. 

Subjects of brief comment in other chap- 
ters are display headings, harmony, arrange- 
ment, typographical standards, the compos- 
ing room. In future editions of his handbook 
Mr. Anthony might helpfully list a few 
good standard works bearing on the several 
aspects of newspaper advertising he and 
his colleagues are concerned with. Also, by 
avoiding coated paper for the book, con- 
ditions governing newspaper production 
would be brought closer home, the repro- 
ductions and examples would be truer, and 
what the author has to say would be more 
legible. 


JUST THE TYPE. A Manual on Improved Typog- 
raphy for Newspaper Advertising. By Mitchell J. 
Anthony. n.p., n.d. Published by Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association. (Copyright 1949.) 
viii, 52 pp., illus. in text. 9% x 7 inches. “To be sold 
to members only.” $1.50. 


GREGORY DEXTER IN VALHALLA 


The third title in the Printer’s Valhalla series, 





of which books on D. B. Updike by Dr. Win- 
ship and Isaiah Thomas by Dr. Shipton have 
already been noticed (Print V, 3; VI, 1), is 
quite up to the mark previously set. Mr. 
Swan’s Gregory Dexter, moreover, breaks 
new ground, offering in an attractive style 
the products of long and devoted researches. 
With all the author’s labors the facts defi- 
nitely ascertainable remain few enough, but 
by shrewd use of the evidence and a good 
imagination—which does not at all mean 
fancy-free speculation—the hitherto mysteri- 
ous Dexter begins to be known by his works. 

As Mr. Swan explains (a little ruefully) in 
his introduction, the story of Gregory Dex- 
ter is really two stories, so distinct that a 
marshalling of documents is required to 
prove the London printer and Providence 
planter Roger Williams’s right hand man, 
one and the same person. The story begins 
with Dexter being had up for bootleg print- 
ing at about twenty-seven years of age, not 
yet a member of the Stationers’ Company. 
His customer was the Puritan pamphleteer 
Prynne. Dexter had undertaken, with a fel- 
low workman, to handle a ‘hot’ job for the 
money there was in it. The year was 1637, 
and from then on until he met Roger Wil- 
liams and came to America about 1648, 
he followed a hazardous career getting out 
political pieces for others while his own de- 
veloping opinions led him to become a Bap- 
tist preacher. 

Gregory Dexter’s name is known in the 
annals of the earliest American printing for 
his connection with the Cambridge press 
initiated by Jose Glover. Mr. Swan does not 
doubt that he lent a helping hand there on 
occasion. But he had at once assumed an 
important position in the colonial affairs of 
Providence, and even though he might not 
have felt the practice of his old trade too 


much of a comedown there were strong 
sectarian barriers in the way. “Speaking 
euphemistically,” Mr. Swan writes, “the 
Bay’s attitude toward Baptists was hardly 
congenial, when it wasn’t downright terrify- 
ing.” Presently he was ordained as minister 
of the First Baptist Church which was, in 
his estimation at least, a good notch above a 
printer, especially in a new country where 
there was little printing to be done. 

In spite of the ministerial profession and 
the tender conscience for which Dexter be- 
came known in the colony, his biographer 
has bibliographical evidence that he had 
been a tricky as well as risky printer. In at 
least one instance he and his partner Oulton 
“saw fit to pick up a whole page of type used 
in one book for one bookseller and use it all 
over again in another book for another book- 
seller” as a means of speeding up produc- 
tion. They also knew how to create a sale- 
able new edition of a pamphlet by little more 
than a change of title. The use in some of 
their books of a bogus arms of the Oxford 
University Press was apparently more or less 
routine. 

At Providence, Dexter was an active 
leader of the colony for forty years, a num- 
ber of which he served as town clerk. “One 
of Dexter’s attributes of value to the town 
was his fluency as a writer,” Mr. Swan re- 
marks. “Not only was he able to perform the 
physical task of a penman, which was a suf- 
ficiently rare accomplishment in Providence 
at that time, but he also was able to compose 
the letters.” The frontispiece reproducing 
town records of 1652 in Dexter’s hand shows 
his familiar use of the Italian style also pre- 
ferred by Plymouth’s Elder Brewster and 
William Bradford, and by John Winthrop 
and others of the Bay leadership, although it 
is known to have been considered new- 
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fangled by members of Shakespeare’s gen- 
eration. 

Twenty-eight additional collotypes illus- 
trate Mr. Swan’s scholarly and sprightly 
chronicle. They exhibit the varieties of Dex- 
ter printing and, being distributed through- 
out the book, incidentally tend to unify the 
hero’s bifurcated life. Together with the 
author's deft management of the story this 
makes groudless his “fear lest bibliographers 
will be interested in only the first half of the 
book and will ignore the second, while those 
who approach it as American history will 
reverse that formula.” 


GREGORY DEXTER OF LONDON AND NEW 
ENGLAND 1610-1700. By Bradford F. Swan. 
Rochester, N. Y.: The Printing House of Leo Hart. 
xiii, 115 pp. and 29 full-page collotype pls. 9x6 
inches. $5. 


TWO EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 


On the Coast, opening March 4 for that 
month’s showing in San Francisco and then 
reopening in Los Angeles on April 14, the 
French Art of the Book exhibition was the 
graphic arts event of the spring. It is re- 
flected in a magnificently gotten up cata- 
logue with high-hued surrealistic covers, 
gaily set in all sorts of Centaur and color- 
fully printed with the savoir faire of the 
Grabhorn Press. 

Two hundred fifty-nine items are recorded 
of which fourteen are illustrated in fine 
plates of individual subjects. The show was 
arranged in three principal divisions com- 
prising current illustrated books, great illus- 
trators of the past, and fine bindings: Le 
Livre Illustré, 1987-1948; Hommage 4 Quel- 
ques Grands Illustrateurs Disparus; and La 
Reliure d'Art; 1890-1948. There is a preface 
by Julien Cain, who points out that this is 
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the initial activity of the sort sponsored by 
the Comité National du Livre Illustré Fran- 
cais for the American public. 

At the same time there opened in New 
York on April 5 an exhibition of two hundred 
fifty-six items selected from the Pierpont 
Morgan Library's illuminated manuscripts, 
fine: bindings, prints and drawings, printed 
books, and modern documents. All of these 
were things acquired during the past quar- 
ter-century, for the retrospective display 
was to observe the Library's twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a chartered educational in- 
stitution and also to honor the retiring di- 
rector, Miss Belle da Costa Greene. 

A catalogue, this one finely produced by 
the Spiral Press, was issued as a permanent 
record of the celebration. Forty-eight half- 
tone reproductions in monotone and a fron- 
tispiece in color, all full-page plates, give an 
interesting sampling of the exhibition and 
enhance the value of the publication for 
reference purposes. In addition, Dr. Wroth’s 
twenty-page introduction in the form of a 
tribute to both the Library and its first di- 
rector, is a discerning summary of the ele- 
ments that go into the makeup not only of 
this particular institution but also of others 
similar in purpose if not in means. 


FRENCH ART OF THE BOOK. I. Le Livre Ilustré, 
1987-1948. II. Hommage 4 Quelques Grands Illus- 
trateurs Disparus. III. La Reliure d’Art, 1890-1948. 
San Francisco: California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, March 4 to March 31, 1949. (48) pp. and 
14 pls. Colophon: 1200 copies printed at the Grab- 
horn Press, San Francisco, in March 1949. 114 x9 
inches. 


THE FIRST QUARTER CENTURY OF THE 
PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY. A Retrospective 
Exhibition in honor of Belle da Costa Greene. With 
a tribute to the Library and its first Director by 
Lawrence C. Wroth. New York, April 5 through 
July 28, 1949. (Copyright 1949 by the Pierpont 
Morgan Library.) 10% x 7% inches. 
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Centra PARK, a handsome lithograph by Stephan Hirsch 


UMohawl’s Navajo ) Cover 


is unique. Its velvet-smooth surface is ideal for rendering fine 


detail and for printing heavy solids—letterpress, oflset and gravure. 





In addition to the classic graphic arts periodicals 
PRINT, A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts 


and PCQ, The Print Collector's Quarterly, 


THE ELM TREE PRESS 


in 
Woodstock 


Vermont 


PRINTS 


Special Editions of Poetry, Essays, 
Biographies, Memorials, Catalogues 
Distinctive Quarterly Journals, 


School « College Brochures, 
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Annual Reports. 
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SA ’ERLEY, a modern book face designed | 
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to invite interest without tiring eccentricities, has many features i 

especially appealing to the ADVERTISING world. Its appearance of +} 

extra width, while still retaining an ability to pack a lot of matter + 

in reasonable compass, is appreciated by machine typographers... + 
whether for magazines, de luxe brochures, or choice editions of full- 
length books. A noticeable note of precision qualifies Waverley for 
use in modern format, at the same time supplying grace in place of 

what some typographers regard as a static monotony of the sans i 
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serif and square serif types. Send today for complete showings. 


INTERTYPE 360 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. 
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A NEW PHASE IN AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHY 


NERE IS NEWS ! 


fOR AOVERTISERS, TypOGRaphers, Layout men 
COMpoOsitors and PRINTERS 


Amsterdam Continental Types 

are now available in the United States through 
American Type Founders Sales Corporation. 
Here is the opportunity you have been 

waiting for to give your printing 


that “different’” Continental touch which 





inspired craftsmanship can create. 
Egmont Series, Studio, Rondo Series, Libra Series, 
Gracia, Hidalgo, Nobel Light, Nobel Light Italic, 


immediately or soon available. 


Developed ind manufactured by the 


typefoundry“amstEeRdam” 


of Amsterdam, ! lolland 


Stocked and distributed by 


AMERICAN Type FOUNDERS 
salés CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, N | 


Ask your nearest ATF branch or -salesman! 
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Why MARQUARDT 
? 


Because Marquardt knows PAPER 
. can help you select PAPER 
. is able to procure PAPER 


for your every printing need. 


Marquardt & Company Inc. 


155 Spring Street, New York 12, New York 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4563 
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FoNTAINEBLEAU PRINTS 


THE Care oF PRINTS 
THE Prints oF Marco PITTERI 
GRAVELOT'S PorTRAIT FRAMES 


Boris Marco: THE CELLocuT 


A William Edwin Rudge Publication 











Did you know that 
The Print Collector's Quarterly 


has been revived? 


Unusual and 
Staple Papers 


WA 


WHITEHEAD 
& ALLIGER 


COMPANY, INC. 


In the forthcoming issue of 
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by W. 1]. Bean 
NEST HASKELL, 1876-1925 











by John Taylor Arms 
by Henry P. Rossiter 
by Arthur McComb 

by Edwin Wolf Il 


by M. 1. Gladstone 
11 Thomas Street 


Woodstock, Vermont | New York 7, N. Y. 
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There are variations in the performance of iis — ©) 
electros too, and what a whale of a difference oA 
they can make in your reproductions. 


Since 1888, we’ve been delivering a premium, 

in the form of Quality, with every Flower Electro. 
Collect this premium, since you pay no more 
when ordering your electros from Flower. 


If it’s Service and QUALITY at their best 
you're after, buy... 





VINYLITE ° WAX e LEAD e© TENAPLATE 


UPTOWN PLANT DOWNTOWN PLANT 


461 Eighth Avenue (at 34th Street) 216 William Street (at B’klyn Bridge) 
New York 1, N.Y. « LOngacre 3-3126 New York 7, N.Y. + BEekman 3-1330 
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Curtis Paper 
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NEWARK + DELAWARE 
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THE 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


In the long history of the printing crafts 
there are few who have won the reputa- 
tion and acclaim accorded to William 
Edwin Rudge of Mount Vernon. His 
fame was world-wide and his work 
achieved the pinnacle in the field of 
graphic arts. In celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of the name of “Rudge” in 
printing, William E. Rudge’s Sons has 
prepared a brief but fascinating biogra- 
phy of this Master Craftsman, replete 
with anecdotes of interest to all lovers of 
fine printing. We'll be glad to send you 
a copy without obligation. Just write us. 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 


76 Ninth Avenue Ps NewYork II, N.Y. 


WW 


Invaluable in its coverage and criticism of 
international development in the graphic arts. 
Unique in that its own production illustrates 
the wide range of processes and materials 


with which its copy is concerned. 


P R | N ie A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Order from William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc., at Woodstock, Vermont. 








AN INQUIRY 


from Mr. Squire Knowles, 730 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


I would like to call your attention to the 
proof of the word Mexico inclosed. The ori- 
ginal is half this size, and I found it on a 
slip of paper pasted to a little bell of baked 
clay, one of three, imported from Mexico. 
The three bells were strung together—a typi- 
cal tourist or curio shop item—and on each 
was a pasted slip with the printed word 
MEXICO. Two were standard roman or gothic 
faces but the third fascinated me so much 
by its sophisticated interpretation of early 
initial letter forms that I have attempted to 
find the alphabet. So far I have found noth- 
ing like it. Yet I believe it is a type face. A 
close inspection indicates that the letters are 
either hand cut or badly battered—or both. 


I have cleaned up a few spots, necessitated 
by the state of the original, but on the whole 
this is an unretouched enlargement of the 
original. 

I am trying to trace the origin of the clay 
products in Mexico but this may be a long 
process. If I could find the source I might dis- 
cover the printing shop and the original font. 
In the meantime I shall remain intrigued 
with the thought of what the other letters of 
the alphabet might look like. 


REXICO 





The A.1.G.A. 
FIFTY BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 1948 
among the fifty these had illustrations 
printed by MERIDEN 


MAKERS OF OPERA 
H. Bittner & Company 


ZULU WOMAN 

Columbia University Press 

THE NEW COLOPHON: VOL. 1 PT. 2 
Duschnes Crawford, Inc. 


CH’ING MING SHANG HO 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
THE BRITISH POST OFFICE 
Princeton University Press 
JOAN MIRO 
The Quadrangle Press 
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Storm Publishers 
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A fine variety of 
HAND 


MOULD [SN] MACHINE 
NT 
LZepen} 


MADE 


TEXT and COVER 
PAPERS 






constantly carried in stock by 
THE STEVENS-NELSON 

PAPER CORPORATION 

109 East 31st Street, New York 

453 Washington Street, Boston 





























PRODUCTION NOTES 


Desicn: Frank Lieberman. 


Propuction: W. E. Rudge. 


Type: Cover, wood type similar to Concave, cast 
by Dickinson Type Foundry. Text, Linotype Cale- 
donia. Heads, ATF Goudy Old Style, Monotype 
Hadriano. Captions, pages 1 through 16, Linotype 
Spartan. 


Imposition: This 76-page issue consists of seven 
signatures printed in 19 forms of which two were 
in two colors and one was in three colors. The cover 
was printed in two colors by letterpress. 


ILLUsTRATIONS: The initial P on the cover was de- 
signed and cut in a plank of Vermont red birch by 
Frank Lieberman. The drawings of Emily Connor 
and Hal Marchbanks, page 1, are by Fred Cooper. 
The frontispiece, printed in three colors, is from 
the catalogue of the exhibition of Illuminated Books 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance held at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art January 27—March 13, 
1949. Pages 2 through 16 courtesy of the March- 
banks Press. Pages 18 through 28 courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art. Pages 37 through 52 cour- 
tesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, and are 


from the same catalogue as the frontispiece. Fen 
Monastery is reproduced by courtesy of John Taylor 
Arms. 


ENGRAVINGS: Frontispiece, process plates loaned by 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. Pages 18 
through 28, Chromatic Photo Engraving Co., New 
York, N. Y. Pages 37 through 52, Publicity En- 
gravers Inc., Baltimore, Md. Page 75, Mohawk 
Engraving Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Processes: Letterpress, The Elm Tree Press, Wood- 
stock, Vt., and the John D. Lucas Printing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Offset, Reehl Lithograph Co., New 
York. Collotype, The Meriden Gravure Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. 


Paper: Cover, Interwoven Cover, Chemical Paper 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Inside, Hopper Offset, 
Hopper Paper Co., Reading, Pa. Lustro Gloss, S. D. 
Warren Paper Co., Cumberland Mills, Me. “Print” 
Special, Curtis Paper Co., Newark, Del. Swedish 
Wrapping Paper, supplied through Mutual Paper 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Binpinc: Gathered and sewed. One _ illustration 
tipped-in. Cover hinge scored and glued back. The 
Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorotrnuy MINER, a specialist in the field of medi- 
eval art (and, in particular, the history of manu- 
script illumination), has for the past fifteen years 
been Librarian and Keeper of Manuscripts at the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. She is author 
(with Grace Frank) of Proverbes en Rimes (1937) 
and of Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, published in Baltimore this year. 


FRANK J. LieEBERMAN, who designed the cover of 
Print VI:2 as well as that of this issue, has re- 
cently moved to Woodstock, Vermont, as art di- 
rector at The Elm Tree Press. 


Mary kKincssury is well qualified to tell the story 
of The Marchbanks Press, having planned, pur- 
chased and supervised the production of a vast 
quantity of printed matter since her early dealings 
with Hal Marchbanks. Her contact with the press 
has continued through working with Emily Connor, 
whose shop she considers to be among the best of 
its size today. 


M. J. GLapstone, who in this issue reports on the 
prints exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art, is 
a regular contributor to The Print Collector’s Quar- 
terly. A resident of Woodstock, Vermont, for the past 
year, he formerly taught fine arts and design at the 
Whitman School in New York, and was associated 
with Crosby International Publications in Paris. 


Joun Taytor Arms, president emeritus of the So- 
ciety of American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers 
and Woodcutters, has long been a figurehead in 
the world of prints. In addition to producing a 
regular flow of amazingly meticulous prints, he has 
for many years devoted himself to lecture and 
demonstration on etching. 


Ray Nasu has contributed his urbane reviews to 
Print from the magazine’s earliest days. An author- 
ity on early American writing masters, he is assistant 
professor of art at Dartmouth College, where he 
conducts a popular workshop in the graphic arts 
processes. 
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